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ERNEST H. LINDLEY, 1869-1940 


By E. O. HOLLAND 


PRESIDENT, THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


Ox October 13, 1940, hundreds of his 
former friends and associates met on the 
campus of the University of Kansas to 
honor the memory of Ernest H. Lindley, 
former chancellor emeritus of that institu- 
tion. Those who spoke on that occasion 
were men deeply interested in the welfare 
of the university and alert to the best 
titerests of the people of Kansas, and those 


who listened eame from communities 
throughout the state. Their grief was 


venuine and their tribute sincere. 

It was fitting that such a tribute should 
have been paid, for their loss was one that 
must be felt not only on Mt. Oread but 
wherever, far and near, there were men 
and women who had come within the wide 
sphere of Chaneellor Lindley’s influence. 
He had served them generously and well, 
and the state is the better for his having 
been a part of its life for twenty years. 

In the opinion of many of them, perhaps 
lis most important work was done as an 
administrator of their great state univer- 
sity, for his was a major part in its devel- 
opment. He labored tirelessly that it might 
be a place where real teaching and real 
He fought, when 
necessary, to free it of that greatest menace 
of state universities, political domination ; 
and he fought suecessfully. He saw to it 
that the fortunes of his institution did not 
depend upon political expediency. He 
sought to build a faeulty which could pre- 
pare those whom it taught for fine and 


learning were carried on. 





happy lives, and he endeavored that those 
teachers should feel secure and content in 
the performance of their duties. On one 
occasion it was truly said of him, ‘‘ His 
wisdom and tolerant philosophy have main- 
tained and developed the university as a 
place where intelligent men may think free 
thoughts.’’ He strove with sueeess that 
the physical plant should be one in which 
those men could work with satisfaction. 
Even in the choice of his time of retirement, 
he had the best interests of the university 
at heart; he selected the time that would 
give his suecessor as long as possible to 
become acquainted with the problems and 
interests of the institution before he must 
make his first requests of the legislature. 
And when it was announced, in accord 
with the desire he expressed at the time he 
laid down his administrative duties, that 
after a year of travel he would again take 
up his beloved work as a teacher at the 
institution he had so wisely guided, he de- 
clared that ‘‘the latch string of their home 
would be out for students, faeulty and 
alumni and that the conversation would be 
open to all subjects except university ad- 


> 


ministration.’’ For twenty vears he lived 
with the best interests of the University of 
Kansas in his heart. Thereby he became 
one of the leaders of the people of that 
state. 

He loved and had faith in young people, 
them 


and it was his ideal that none of 


should leave the circle of his influence pre- 
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pared for less than the finest lives open to 
He was determined that they should 
from Mt. Oread 


memories. He soueht that 


them 
Carry aWwas noble ideals 
and dspirime 
their education should be a complete prepa- 
ration for living, a preparation not only to 
carry on the work of the world but to meet 
the evils and the sad times of life with cour- 
ave and determination and its Joys and op- 
portunities with intelligence, balance and 
Satistaction IIe strove to build citizens, as 
all true teachers must, and he built well. 


Kansas owes a debt of eratitude to his 
memory that was little more than acknowl- 
edeed in the services held) on October 
thirteenth 

The same must be said of Indiana Uni- 
versity and the people of that state, whom 
he served as a teacher for nearly twenty- 
five years and whose formal tribute was 
the same day.  Indianans 
William Allen White to 


speak for them as he spoke for the people 


paid him = on 
micht well allow 
of Kansas: ‘‘His shadow will take sub- 
stance in the purposive life of Kansas in 
sixties of this 


the ‘forties, ‘fifties, and 


century. Then we shall know what he 


really meant. Then he will reveal in the 
lives of the voung men and women whose 
visions he formed what he really intended, 
what he really is and was.’’ Though less 
tangible than the fruits of his administra- 
tive labors, the results of his work as a 
teacher and counselor of vouth were richer 
in immediate human values; for it Was as a 
teacher that his finest human attributes— 
his ideals, the charm of his nature, his gen- 
high 


tleness and his persuasion to the 


aspiration—could work most productively. 
As his friend, William Lowe Bryan, said 
of him, ‘With the high motive, Lindley 
drew youth after him with a charm like 
Pied Kew men as 


that of the Piper.”’ 


merit the tribute of the people of 
Walter A. Jessup, 


president of the Carnegie Foundation for 


justly 


two states as did he. 


the Advancement of Teachine, has \ 


summarized these aspects of his career 

Ernest Lindley attained the topmost round 
two very distinctive phases of higher edueat 
As a member of the faculty of Indiana Universit 
he rapidly came to the top in the field of phil 
phy; there he dominated the philosophie thin} 
of the campus and his leadership was sought in ; 
of the cultivated communities of the state. As ] 
powers ripened it was perfectly apparent that 
would be drafted into the field of edueation 
administration, where he served a_ brief 
brilliant career at the University of Idaho and 
long and distinguished career at the University 
Kansas, where he became in all truth a citizen of 
the world. 

His work was, however, of still greater 
scope. As president of the University ot 
Idaho and at the University of Kansas, he 
developed administrative policies that were 
widely imitated. He was president of th 
National Association of State Universities 
and chairman of its Committee on Student 
Group Life, and was a permanent delegat: 
of that organization to the Couneil on Edu- 
cation of the American Medical Associa- 


tion: he was a trustee of the Carnevie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teachi- 
ing and at one time the vice-chairman; |i 
was one of the board of advisers of the Na 
tional Student Federation of America. In 
all these and many other capacities, lhe 
served generously and well. 

Thus his influence reached far beyond 
the states and educational institutions wit! 
which he was connected, but the service 
for which he should be most widely hon 
ored is still to be mentioned. In the worst 
lavs of the depression he saw that thou- 
sands of our most promising young people 
were having to forego the education that 
would contribute to their happiness and 
that thereby 
our country, twenty or thirty years hence, 
would be incaleulably weakened. He went 
to Washington and there, in conferences 
with the leaders of the government, helpec 


usefulness as citizens and 


to evolve the federal program of student 
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aid. Later he was an active member of 
he National Advisory Committee of the 
National Youth Administration; of his 
labors there the chairman, Charles W. 
Taussig, has this to say: 


One of the duties of the National Advisory Com 
nittee is to learn to understand our young people 
iring this period of great social unrest and change 
nd to make recommendations to the President of 
United States concerning their welfare. Chan 

lor Lindley’s contribution to this effort was 
great. He had the unusual ability of holding firm 
to those essential traditions and virtues of the past 
that are imperishable and, at the same time, meet 
ng the problems of this changing world with his 
keen, penetrating and open mind. He was never 
disturbed by what was popularly labeled the ‘* radi 
al’’ tendeney of young people. To the contrary, 
he frequently was able to translate their confused 
ideas and yearnings into social action that satis 
factorily solved some of their problems. He not 
mly brought to the committee the results of his 
ntimate contact with students at the University 
of Kansas but he encouraged us to invite represen 
tatives of organized youth to our meetings so that 
we would have the opportunity to discuss with them 
their problems and hear first-hand their criticisms 
and suggestions. His method of approach to these 
vital coneerns of American youth always empha 
sized to me the great difference between mere 
scholarship and wisdom. The chancellor was one 
of those rare, kindly humans who had both of these 


attributes in abundance. 


Now, tens of thousands of these young 
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beneficiaries of the National Youth Ad 
ministration should thank him for his part 
in enabling them to live up to their ¢a 
pacities as members of our society. Per- 
haps in the future they may honor him 
as he deserves. 

No tribute to Ernest Lindley would be 
complete without praise for his dear wife, 
Elizabeth Kidder Lindley ; she, his lifelong 
companion, contributed much to his sue 
cess, both as a university administrator and 
as a teacher. Her sympathy and devotion 
enabled him to give his best to his tasks 
and to hold courageously to those ideals 
that represent the best in our civilization. 

It is impossible for anyone who knew 
Ernest Lindley well to write of his death 
without a feeling of deep personal loss. 
No more can I. | knew his worth as an 
individual, for I had felt the warmth of 
his friendship. He was kindly, urbane, 
sympathetic. He was stern in his adher 
ence to his ideals, courageous when he 
had to fight for them, gently and graci- 
ously persuasive when they could best be 
advanced by this method. During his 
long, unselfish leadership, Ernest Lindley 
touched the lives of thousands of men and 
women who will forever be grateful for 
the inspiration he gave them. 


LIBRARY PHILANTHROPY IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 


By WM. H. CARLSON 


LIBRARIAN, UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


Liprary philanthropy during the period 
1930-40, in the six states, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona, comprising the Southwestern 
Library Association, is the subject of this 
paper. The data set forth below were 
secured through that much-maligned_ in- 
strument, the questionnaire. 

The ‘‘American Library Directory’’ of 
1939 lists 637 libraries in the six states. 





Questionnaires were sent to 349 of these, 
including, with a few exceptions, all li- 
braries of more than 5,000 volumes. Two 
hundred eleven of these questionnaires 
came to an ignominious end in library 
waste baskets all the way from Arkansas to 
Arizona, but 138 of them, or 39 per cent., 
were returned, bringing information of 
considerable interest. 


The high mortality rate on the auestion- 








| 
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TABLE I 


GIFTS TO LIBRARIES IN SOUTHWESTERN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION STATES, 1930-1940 


Stas Misc. gifts Founda 
States 
. individuals tions 
Arizona s 100 S 9 000 
Arkansas a 19.700 22,500 
Louisiana FeO $17,937 156,700 
New Mexico <a 250 51,500 
Oklahoma ...4.%% 7,044 22,000 
Texits es 145,900 158.850 
Totals “ane DULG 120.550 


naire is not quite as bad as it seems. It 
ean be safely assumed that many of the 
libraries not reporting have had no gifts 
of importance during the period. Only a 
very small percentage of those replying 
reported no gifts at all, and the great ma- 
jority of early returns were from libraries 
with really significant gifts. 

On the whole, the librarians of the region 
answered the stipulated questions gra- 
ciously and courteously, and many ex- 
pressed interest in the results. In at least 
one instance, however, some doubt was ex- 
pressed as to the use to which the informa- 
tion was to be put, with the inference, 
apparently, that library donors might re- 
ceive unwelcome requests for help from 
needy libraries and possibly other sources. 
Because of this expressed sentiment the 
names of donors will not be mentioned 
except in those eases where they are already 
well known through articles in the press or 
other publicity. 

While the data secured are undoubtedly 
not complete, they do give a reliable pat- 
tern of library giving within the region. 
They have been summarized in three tables. 

It will be noted from Table I that gifts 
from organized philanthropy total only 
$420,000 as compared with $2,450,000 from 
various individual sourees. Clearly, gifts 
from individuals have been far more gen- 
erous than from organized philanthropy, 
which seems to be a decidedly healthy situa- 
tion. 

The total gifts in the various states, 


analyzed on a per-capita basis, using 1930 


In 
b 


x 





dividuals s00ks Total 
uildings Volumes Value gifts 
5,000 ra I fe $ 18,320 $ 32,420 
14,343 28,800 71,000 
17,890 9,060 11,411 603,938 
4.650 13,000 64,750 
324,270 18,246 $1,738 385,652 
643,735 59,682 766,207 1,714,692 
NYO SDS 113,058 869,476 2,872,452 


census figures, are set forth in Table IT. 
The table shows that the libraries of Arkan- 
sas have been the least fortunate in gifts, 
with an average of only 3.8 cents per capita 
for the entire ten-year period. Arizona 
libraries rank next lowest, with 7.5 cents 
per capita, preceded by New Mexico with 
15.2 cents per capita, Oklahoma with 16 
cents, Louisiana with 28.7 cents, with 
Texas, the most fortunate of all, showing 
an average of 29.3 cents per capita. The 
average for the some 13 million people in 
the entire region is 22 cents per capita, 
with Arkansas, Arizona, Oklahoma and 
New Mexico falling below this average. On 
an annual basis, gifts average 2 cents per 
capita, ranging from one third of a cent a 


TABLE II 
PeR-CAPITA LIBRARY GIFTS IN SOUTHWESTERN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION STATES, 1930-1940 


Per-Capita 











States Population Gifts Gifts 
OK <6. oc onto ass 5,824,715 $1,714,692 .293 
Louisiana ..... 2,101,593 603,938 .287 
Oklahoma ..... 2,396,040 385,652 160 
New Mexico ... 423,317 64,750 152 
BTISOBE 666508 : 32,420 O75 
ATEARAAS . os 71,000 .038 

ie a 13,035,720 2,872,452 um 


vear in Arkansas to almost 3 cents a year 
in Texas. Certainly this does not indicate 
that library gifts have been munificent 
anywhere. 

If the statements which Eduard C. 
Lindeman made in his book, ‘‘ Wealth and 
Culture,’’ in 1936, are correct, then li- 
braries everywhere must receive through 
benefactions, only a very very small por- 
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tion of bequeathed wealth. Mr. Lindeman 
estimated that only 6 per cent. of the total 
wealth of the country bequeathed annually 
by individuals goes to philanthropy and 
that half of 
churches, to missions and for public health. 


one this amount goes to 
Only 6 per cent. of the total bequeathed is 
viven for education, and of this 6 per cent. 
undoubtedly only a small proportion goes 


directly to libraries. 
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$162,000 were spread 
the 


Carnegie gifts of 
over 25 institutions lovated in_ all 
states. 

Students of organized philanthropy have 
long maintained that the influence of the 
foundations is much more effective if it is 
devoted to strengthening and developing a 
few institutions of strong national leader 
ship as a stimulus and an example only. 
This has meant that the more important 


TABLE III 


GRANTS, 1980-1940, 
SOUTHWESTERN 


FOUNDATION 


General 


LIBRARY 


Six STATES COMPRISING ‘THE 
ASSOCIATION 


THE 


; tides chet Rockefeller Carnegie Massie n 

aie Edneation Foundation Corporation Foundation Potals 
soard 

OUQG. 5 < ohi6 2 kd. $ 91,000 $ 5S,000 $9,350 $158,850 
Louisiana ee 124,200 X1S.000 14,500 156,700 
New Mexico ...... 16,000 35,500 51.500 
RPMRROED ccssecees 22 500 22,500 
ORIBBOMG. @ 0.6 «dies 22,000 22 000 
FREER (i wa ctw aroun 9,000 9 000 
i) rer 215,200 34,000 162,000 9,350 120,550 


An analysis of the gifts by foundations, 
which, it is believed, constitute very nearly 
all such gifts, is set forth in Table III. In 
this analysis, we find Arizona at the bottom, 
with only $9,000 in gifts, preceded by Okla- 
homa with $22,000, then Arkansas 
$22,500, New Mexico with $51,500, while 
Louisiana and the 
rest with $156,700 and $158,850, respec- 


tively. 


with 


Texas tower above all 


Classified by foundations, the Massie 
Foundation gave $9,350; the Rockefeller 
Foundation, $34,000; the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, $162,000, and the General Eduea- 
$215,200. One 


feature of these gifts is that, with the ex- 


tion Board, interesting 
ception of the small Massie gift, all of them 
were made to develop the resources and 
facilities of college and university libraries, 
or to promote library instruction. 

The gifts of the two large foundations, 
the Carnegie Corporation and the General 
Edueation 


soard, represent two very dif- 
Whereas the General Edu- 
soard gifts of $215,200 were made 
to only four institutions in two states, the 


ferent policies. 
cation 


foundations, 


he ty 


proceeding on the Biblical 
that hath shall be 


viven,’’ have made their gifts to already 


principle, him 


strone and well-established institutions 
Definitely, this has occurred in the recent 
cifts of the General Edueation Board in 
So pronounced has this policy 
that 
““to 


eift from a foundation you have to demon- 


this region. 
of the 
president has observed that 


foundations been one college 


secure a 
strate that vou do not need it.’’ 

In a recent issue of ScrtooL AND Sociery 
Ernest V. Hollis, a keen student of organ- 
ized philanthropy, said that 73.2 per cent 
of all foundation money, during the twen 
tieth century, has gone to 20 universities, 
and that 800 colleges and universities have 
not received a dollar from foundations. 
He also says that the trend of foundation 
from gifts to institutions 


gifts is away 


direct to gifts to institutions through 

learned organizations, such as the American 

Council of Learned Societies and others. 
Mr. Hollis states that 


would undertake to 


individuals 
defend the 
thesis that the Carnegie gifts to educational 


fe WwW 


care to 
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institutions would have been more effective 
if spread over all the colleges and universi- 
ties of the land, amounting to about $5,000 
for each institution. Such an extreme pol- 
hard to defend, the 


opinion of the writer, a very strong case 


icy would be but in 


could be made for a program of distributed 


giving. In any such program it seems 
pretty certain that more foundation money 
would come into the southwestern region 
here discussed than is now the ease. 

‘*Gold 
which can very well 
ability. <A 
youngster of exceptional intellect is quite 


Winnemuceéa, 


The old prospectors have a saying, 
is Where vou find it,’’ 
be applied to intellectual 


as likely to be born = in 


Nevada, or Albuquerque, New Mexico, as 
in New Haven, Connecticut, or Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Who knows how 


much intellect and technical ability have 
gone to waste in our land simply because 
the facilities for developing them properly 
Well-authenti- 


eated studies have been made demonstrat- 


have not been available? 
ing that young people secure advanced 
intellectual training in proportion to their 
proximity to educational institutions. If 
this is true, then, in the interests of the best 
utilization of our national brains, it would 
seem that relatively strong educational in- 
stitutions and libraries available through- 
the breadth of the might be 
few such institutions of 
The desirability of 


out land 
preferable to a 
exceptional strength. 
distributed eiving seems to have been ree- 
ognized by the Carnegie Corporation in its 
vifts for book 


purchases to liberal-arts colleges, teachers 


three recent programs of 
colleges and junior colleges, including at 
least 25 of these institutions in the South- 
west. That the corporation envisages the 
possibility of finding some gold through 
this grub-staking is indicated by its presi- 
dent, F. P. Keppel, when he says in regard 
to these programs, ‘‘There is always the 
exciting possibility that a gift of this kind 
may have its share in stimulating the New- 
ton or Kant or Darwin of to-morrow.”’ 
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One interesting and rather surprising 
fact developed from the gifts reported is 
that twice as much money has been given 
for college and university libraries as for 
public libraries. The median cash gift for 
the publie libraries is $1,000, with a total 
of $539,410 reported, while the median eif't 
for the college and university libraries jis 
$3,000, with $1,065,491 reported. While 
the book gifts have not analyzed, 
here, too, both in number of volumes and 


been 


in their estimated value, the college and 
university libraries have had many more 
cifts. 

Since there are many more public li- 
braries than there are college and univer- 
sity libraries, it seems clear that the public 
libraries do not attract gifts to the same 
extent as do the institutional libraries. To 
those of us in the colleges and universities, 
this should be a satisfactory situation. The 
writer must confess a little personal regret, 
however, that the public libraries have not 
shared more fully in the gifts that have 
been made. If, as most Americans un- 
doubtedly believe, an enlightened citizenry 
is the bulwark and chief hope of democracy, 
then certainly it seems that public libraries, 
which reach many walks of life untouched 
by the colleges, should share more fully in 
library gifts than is now apparently the 
case. A program of distributed giving to 
public libraries, such as that undertaken 
by Andrew Carnegie personally, might con- 
ceivably result in more social good than 
some of the concentrated foundation pro- 
grams of recent years. If such a program 
should come, the smaller bookless commu- 
nities, with a reasonable prospect of coop- 
erating in maintaining library service, 
should, it seems, have first consideration. 

The miscellaneous gifts reported range 
from $5 up to $500,000, and have been 
made for every conceivable phase of library 
work, from purchasing a bookmobile for 
county service to buying children’s books. 
On the whole, the emphasis in gifts has been 
on books and service, rather than on build- 
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ines and physical equipment, as is indi- 
‘ated by the gift of $990,895 for buildings 
and equipment as compared with $1,881,557 
for all other purposes. 

Among the outstanding gifts, the half- 
million-dollar Fondren Library at Southern 
Methodist the 
) Other large gifts are the very recent be- 
Mrs. 


University leads all rest. 
New 
New 
and 


Norman Mayer in 
including $250,000 to the 
Orleans Public Library books 
buildings, and a similar gift of $150,000 to 
Tulane University.!. Another important 
building gift is the $285,000 McFarlin Li- 


brary at the University of Tulsa. 


quests of 
Orleans, 


for 


Important foundation gifts have been 
460,000 from the General Edueation Board 
to Louisiana State University for the sup- 
port of its library school ; $30,000 from the 
same board to Tulane University for the 
purchase of books in the fields of history, 
English, social science and middle Ameri- 
can research; $18,000 to Tulane from the 
Rockefeller Foundation for the purchase of 

} Latin-American books and $66,000 from the 
General Education Board to the University 
of Texas for the purchase of books. 

In actual books, there have been many 
valuable collections and rarities presented, 
including the Miriam Lutcher Stark collee- 

tion of English literature at the University 

of Texas, containing 7,500 volumes, valued 
at over a half million dollars. From other 


sources Texas has received a number of 


incunabula. It has also been given the 


| Johnson collection of 182 volumes built up 
by its Professor T. Stenberg in connection 
with the hbrary’s own holdings. So careful 

was Professor Stenberg’s selection that 


when the books were turned over to the 

library there were only two duplicates. 
The Baptist Theological 

Seminary reports the gift of a parchment 


Southwestern 


palimpset from Egypt, the underwriting of 


| These sums are ineluded with miscellaneous e¢ash 
gifts in Table I since it has not yet been determined 


} 


how they are to be spent. 
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Hebrew 


of Genesis, with the overwriting in Coptic 


which contains a part of the text 
It has also received a papy- 
The 


received a 


or late Greek. 


rus fragment as vet untranslated. 


University of Oklahoma has 


seven-volume set of Shakespeare’s works 
valued at $300. At the University of Ari- 
zona, T. E. Hanley is building up a drama 
and fine-arts collection which now contains 
5,000 volumes and is valued at over $15,000. 
hibrary-giving 


An important phase of 


which is receiving increasing attention 
from librarians in many places is indicated 
by the following statement from Mr. Coney 
of Texas University : 

Since we have come to be regarded as a suitable 
depository for collections of family papers, we have 
received in the ten-year period literally hundreds of 
collections of this sort, ranging from a handful of 
family letters to extensive accumulations of papers 
of this sort. 

Arnaud C. Marts, member of a New York 
City firm which makes it its business to 
assist Institutions in securing gifts, has said 
that ‘‘giving stems as much from spiritual 
sympathy with the objects sought as it does 
from fat pocket books.’’ This statement is 
definitely substantiated by the many small 
vifts reported in this survey, from a great 
variety of individuals, most of them un- 
doubtedly of modest means. To the writer, 
one of the most interesting and significant 
vifts of all those reported was $900 given 
by Negro teachers and children in a Texas 
city for the support of a public-library 
branch for Negroes. 

Professors and librarians are proverbi- 
ally folk of modest means, vet a consider- 
able number of gifts are reported from both 
the 
former librarians were left to the public 


sources. In two instances estates of 


library. That people will assist enterprises 
that they know about and believe in is indi- 
cated by several gifts, some of them fairly 
substantial, from library-board members 
In Arkansas, two 


the 


and other publie officials. 


former state governors are among 


library benefactors. 














~) 
bo 


A strong interest in library development 
on the part of organizations of various 
kinds is apparent from the gifts reported. 
Women’s clubs have been particularly ae- 
tive in public-library support. In two 
cities the Women’s Club turned their 
building over to the city for publie-library 
purposes, in each case letting the city take 
over, with the building, a mortgage on it. 
In both cases, however, these encumbrances 
represented only a small part of the total 
value. In another city the WCTU gave the 
public library $6,100 in cash, and in still 
another, the Kiwanis Club raised, and 
turned over to the public library, $11,000. 

Claremore, Oklahoma, reports the gift of 
a public library from its world-famous 
native son, Will Rogers, under character- 
istically informal conditions. Rogers sold 
a plot of land to the federal government 
for the erection of a post office and then 
refused to take the money, turning it over 
to the city authorities with the statement, 
‘Give it to some old lady to buy a cow.”’ 
Apparently none of the old ladies needed 
a cow very badly, for instead Claremore 
now has the Will Rogers Memorial Library. 
When Rogers found out that a library was 
to be built, he supplemented the original 
eift considerably and a matching PWA 
vrant was secured for the erection of an 
excellent building. 

Some of the replies indicate a definite 
effort to encourage gifts, as is shown by the 
following statement from an Oklahoma li- 
brarian, ‘‘I have tried to build up a senti- 
ment of ‘Don’t throw away a book or maga- 
zine until the library has had a chanee to 
look at it. 
ing to develop a practice of presenting 


, 39 


Other libraries are attempt- 


a book to the public library in memory of a 
friend, rather than sending flowers. They 
do not report what the florists think of this 
practice. 

Several replies show a little wistfulness, 
such as the library which said simply, 


‘*Philanthropy has passed us by,’’ and an- 
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other which said: ‘‘We have a nice new 
building. Now all we need is someone ty 
vive us some books to put in it.”” The state 
of perpetual hope and expectation in whic! 
librarians live is exemplified by the smal] 
Oklahoma town where the Women’s Club 
‘‘has almost promised a circulation desk 
costing between $400 and $500.”’ 

One of the outstanding characteristics 6: 
library gifts is the stimulation and develo) 
ment that they have brought. Writing i: 
1931, Pierce Butler, of the University | 


Chicago, said : 


If any one were to map our whole library syst: 
and retrace upon it not only gifts themselves, } 
also every tax-supported element which originat: 
in a conditional gift, he would quite certainly t: 
verse much of the original chart. . .. Unless yp: 
vate individuals had entered the field to complet 
libraries, to coax communal action by conditio: 
gifts and to incite rival establishments, it is ve 
possible that large areas of our country would st 
lack completely the library facilities which thi 


now enjoy. 


We have only to call the roll of importan' 
library benefaetors—Carnegie, Newberry. 
John Crerar, Huntineton, Widener, Hark 
ness, Astor, Tilden, to mention only a few 
to realize the significanee of this statement 

To measure carefully the extent of 
brary-giving in any region against giving 
elsewhere in the United States is a task 
worthy of some ambitious voung aspirant 
for the Ph.D. degree. It can safely be said, 
however, that more money, very mueh more 
money, is given for library purposes in thi 
eastern and northeastern sections of our 
country, where practically all of the great 
foundations have their headquarters, where 
more than three fourths of their directors 
live and where proportionately larger nui 
bers of wealthy people have their homes, 
than in any other section. If the thought 
of these older sections of the country, with 
their well-established philanthropies, causes 
some envy to the librarians of the South 
west, it must be remembered that compara 
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vely the Southwest is a new, developing 
ntry. 
While the gifts summarized in this paper 
e not large, considering the size and 
vealth of the area included in the region, 
they are far from insignificant and they 
may have a value and importance beyond 
actual amounts indicated. It is con- 
eivable that some of the donations here 
reported may develop and flower as fully 
is the modest gift of John Harvard to the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, or those books 
‘ought together by the Connecticut clergy 
1a dining room at Saybrook. The bene- 
ictions that have been made are a working 
eaven from which great things may come. 

In natural resources, forests, agricultural 

nds, copper, silver and that most precious 

mnmodity, Just now of such strategic and 
tragic importance, oil, the Southwest is 
abulously wealthy. While much of this 
wealth, when translated into dollars, prob- 
bly finds its way to other sections of the 
wintry, it is highly probable that an in- 
reusing proportion of it may find its way 
ito philanthropic channels, including 1i- 
raries, in the land of its source. 

ln a report on gifts and bequests before 
the League of Library Commissions at San 
l'rancisco in 1939, it was stated that among 
library donors those from eastern seaboard 
states predominated. This was said to be 
due to a tradition in these states that makes 
it not quite respectable to die without leav- 
ing some money for educational purposes. 
Mr. Lindeman would not agree with this 
statement, but it may be hoped that, as the 
Southwest grows older, this attitude will 
increasingly prevail there. 

Many students of philanthropy feel that 
the day of very large benefactions is draw- 
ing to a close, but even since these predic- 
tions have been made, one of the largest 
foundations of all, that organized by An- 
drew Mellon, has been set up. Whatever 
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the course of giving from large margins 
of wealth may be, the writer feels that the 
most significant giving, socially, will be the 
more modest donations which predominate 
in the figures gathered in this survey. If 
the libraries of the Southwest meet the de- 
mands upon them, honestly, sincerely, dy- 
namically, if they make themselves vital 
and necessary, support by taxation and 
philanthropy will be forthcoming. These 
are easy and glittering generalities, but 
there seems to be abroad a new spirit of 
militaney in our current librarianship, 
which, it is believed, makes them meaning- 
ful and possible of realization. 

As we trv to visualize the shape of things 
to come in this fateful and uneasy vear of 
1941, we must all be apprehensively aware 
that books and libraries, typifving, as they 
do, our current civilization, stand at a dan 
verous milestone. Already great and sup 
posedly enlightened peoples have shackled 
the printed word to a single cause, and in 
their lands that free interplay of opinion, 
fact and thought, defended so eloquently by 
John Milton in his ‘‘Areopagitica,’’ is, for 
the time being at least, dead. In our own 
land, and everywhere, battleships seem 
more important than books, and the virus 
of intolerance (perhaps a necessary anti 
dote to threatening forces) seems to be set- 
ting in. The outcome of the tremendous 
revolution and flux which our steadily 
shrinking planet is now undergoing is on 
the laps of the gods. What the end will 
be not our wisest men can foresee, but the 
writer has optimism enough and faith 
enough in the enduring values of the Amer- 
ican way of life, to believe that a decade 
hence the flag of intellectual freedom will 
still be flying unfurled over American li- 
braries and that a survey of library bene- 
factions in the Southwest at that time will 
reveal more gifts, more books and stronger 
libraries than we now have. 
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EVENTS 


MEMBERS OF THE HARVARD GRADU- 
ATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION ON 
THE NAM PROJECT 

FOURTEEN staff members of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Edueation have issued a 
statement relative to the analysis ot text-books 
in the social studies that has been undertaken 
by the National Association of Manufacturers, 
a briet reference to which appeared In SCHOOL 
AND Society, December 21. While the state- 
ment by the Harvard group praises “the interest 
of the association in the Improvement of edu- 
cation and the preservation of the democratie 
way of lite,” it calls attention to two dangers 
confronting the project “which, unless guarded 
against, may more than offset its merits.” 


The first and most obvious danger is that the 
abstracting of the text-books may be done with 
bias. Professor Robey {who has been commissioned 
to make the abstracts] may easily find in any or 
all of his 800 volumes statements with which some 
groups in America will disagree. He will find very 
few statements not espoused by some legitimate 
group in our society. In no small number of books 
he will find, for instance, the advantages of a ¢om- 
petitive system of free enterprise listed on one 
page and the disadvantages presented on another. 
All this presents a difficult problem of abstracting. 

We strongly urge that, at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, either the officers of the association or Pro- 
fessor Robey make public the matters to which 
chief attention is being given and the procedures 
used in the abstracting. ... 

The seeond danger is the grave possibility of 
misuse of the abstracts which are produced. In the 
books will appear many statements to which any 
reader with special interests will take exception. 
We hold that this ought to be the case. The 
strength of schools in a democracy is that they are 
open to different points of view concerning the 
means by which national ends may be attained. A 
text-book in social studies which makes no mention 
of the merits of free enterprise is defective, but 
so is one which makes no mention of the short- 
comings of unregulated industry. 

... The National Association of Manufacturers, 
like any group that undertakes to evaluate text- 
books for use in the schools, has two possible courses 
of action before it. It may take a narrow view 
of democracy, and thereby tend to foree the teach- 
ing of the social studies into a single mould—which 


is neither the traditional nor the proper way of 


education in a government based on the mainte 


nance of free institutions. Or it may judge 
text-books in terms that help rather than hind 
the schools in their honest efforts to train the fy 
ture citizens of American democracy. 

To us, deeply interested in the future of « 
public schools, it seems of the utmost importer 
that the National Association of Manufacturers 
make its position with respect to these two possi 
bilities entirely clear. If the association wi 
join forees with other groups in a_broad-gaug 
study of the great historic American enterprise ot 
public education, it can render a fundamental s 


vice to our people. 


Those signing the statement were: Francis 
T. Spaulding, Howard E. Wilson, Henry \ 
Holmes, William H. Burton, Edgar Full 
Charles Swain Thomas, Warren C. Seytert, 
John J. Mahoney, C. Hobart Mowrer, Truman 
L. Kelley, Evan R. Collins, Alfred D. Simpso: 
Louis C. Zahner and Paul H. Hanus. 


AN EPIDEMIC OF CURRICULUM 


REVISION IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


THE onrush of events around the world is 1 


flected in the schools by a spirit of change and 
reorientation. Curriculum revision seems to be 
uppermost in the minds of educators and edu 
cational administrators. 

The “Colgate plan”—which will be described 
in a later issue of SCHOOL AND SocrETY—to give 
students of Colgate University (Hamilton, N 
Y.) a comprehensive view of the general field ot 
human knowledge before asking them to elect 
a special field for intensive study won a grant 
of $120,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of 


New York and has been adopted by more than 
100 institutions, either in its entirety or atter 
having been modified to suit the particular 


milieu. Other colleges have developed plans of 
a similar nature. These results have been ad 


the 


vanced by the publication of survey texts for t 


courses offered in conformity to the plan. “Men, 
Groups and the Community” and “Experience, 


Reason and Faith” are the initial and the last ot 
the texts published; others on the physical, bio 


} 


logical and social sciences have also appeared. 


The surveys are freshman and sophomor 


courses; a tutorial system will “individualize” 


and “integrate” junior and senior work. 
Cornell University is working on a similar ex 
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periment to the end that the opprobrium of nar- 
rowness mmav no longer detract from the name 


“specialist.” Here, too, the basis sought for 


the choosing of special fields is an acquaintance 


th broader fields; and in this introductory 


Wit 
ly departmental lines necessarily fade, and 


= aly 


cooperation among professors is paramount. 
Phere are four groups engaged in the experi 


ment. Of these, one is concentrating on “hu 
man growth and development.” The integration 
of what is known about “structural, physiolog 


eal, behavioral 
crowth and development” is the aim of the 


and intellectual aspects ot 
course. 

At Queens College (Flushing, N .Y.), the de 
partment of psychology is endeavoring to bring 
home to the students the effect of environment 
upon human behavior by correlating its work 
with the work of the department of political 
science, by research projects and by field trips 
to institutions where actual conditions and the 
individuals to them 


reactions of may be ob 


served. This “empirical instruction” is intended 
to give to students who wish to become psychia 
trists, psychologists or physicians an opportu 

ity to come to grips with the human material 
with which they will have to deal. 

A new department of business administration 
has been added to the curriculum of the School 
of Business, City College (New York). 
enabling students to specialize in such subjects 


Courses 


as industrial relations, insurance, advertising, 
veal estate, transportation and traffie manage 
ment will be offered. The department will in 
vestigate the desirability of a further shake-up 
in the curriculum involving the dropping of 
some courses, adding others and possibly creat- 
ing new departments. The shifting of seventy- 
seven courses heretofore given by the depart- 
ment of economics to the department of business 
administration leaves thirty-four courses still 
under the department of economies and enables 
the latter to emphasize courses of “liberal and 
cultural content.” The new department has a 
staff of sixteen members with Arthur E. Al- 
brecht, often economie consultant for the gov- 
ernment, as chairman. 

From the University of Oklahoma comes an 
announcement by its retiring president, W. B. 
Bizzell, that the university has it in mind to 
part of the 


establish “an alumni college” as 
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university, to be financed by the alumni and 


housed in a building on the campus. President 
Bizzell, while holding in abeyance further de 
velopments for the present, includes in his plan 
a law institute for graduate lawyers, an insti 
tute for graduate physicians, a course for phar 
maecists and institutes for graduate teachers 
The university is also offering a bachelor of arts 
degree in radio speech, the purpose of which is 
the training of radio announcers. In addition 
to English, the course will comprise such sub 
jects as musie, psychology, history, philosophy 
and the drama. 

At Harvard University, Samuel F. 


Hershey, 
instructor of design, is giving an informal course 
in fine arts that breaks away from tradition in 
having no examinations, no set periods for lee 
tures, no imposition of technique. It is “ground 
work study of design preliminary to advanced 
work in architecture, city planning or related 
fields.” 
harmony with the teaching of Walter Gropius, 


Bauhaus at 


The purpose of the course, whieh is in 
founder of the Dessau, Germany, 
and chairman of the Harvard department. of 
architecture, is “to rediscover fundamental prin 
ciples of artistic design and to train the men in 
Hunt Hall is “cluttered 


with a variety of projects.” 


practical applications.” 


An undergraduate newspaper at New York 


University is responsible for a eurriculum 
change that reverses the trend toward the ‘voea 
By a vote of 1,047 to 


153, the students’ eall for more cultural courses, 


tionalizing” of edueation. 


with emphasis on English literature, has resulted 
in a two-year course devoted exclusively to the 
study, first of English and American literature 
and, in the second year, of classical, medieval 
The School 
of Commerce approved the course, the dean of 
the sehool, John T. Madden, deelaring that, in 


contrast to liberal-arts colleges, the tendency ot 


and modern European literature. 


the forty-year-old School of Commerce has been 
courses of the “bread-and-butter” 


It is believed that the study of the 


away from 
character. 
times when great literatures were developed will 
better fit students for an unpredictable future 
than will the “practical” courses. 

Adelphi College (Garden City, N. Y.) has set 
up a “new project in correlation of the arts” 
Moor. 


The program will affect the departments of fine 


under the direction of Arthur Prichard 
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arts, music, dramatic art and the dance, and the 
studios of these departments will provide an art 
center for the people of Long Island, thus draw- 
ing the community into the college lite. Dr. 
Moor’s ideal is broad enough to contemplate 
giving the students “the opportunity to learn 

something of the techniques that apply in 
each of the arts, the tendencies that apply in 
all of them and the relation of their develop- 
ment to economle and social history.” 

At Brown University an effort to train stu- 
dents in the art of creative self-expression is 
being rewarded by an inereasing interest in, and 
a sense of the importance of, coherent and effee- 
tive speaking and writing on the part of stu- 
dents. In other words, literary ability is being 
discovered through courses in writing and publie 
speaking. The number of students applying for 
work in English honors has trebled in the past 
five years. 

Hlunter College (New York City) will open 
to students of both day and evening sessions 
during the spring semester a number of new 
courses in English, history, physics and astron- 
omy, classics and edueation. In the English 
department notably, the English honors course, 
recently initiated, will be open to students who 
did not enter the first term and will allow each 
member of the class to make her own selection 
of a topic or author for intensive study. 

Elmer Adler, former typography consultant 
for The New York Times, following a six-week 
experiment last fall, will give an informal course 
in the graphie arts at Princeton University. 
The class of fifteen members, made up of both 
students and faculty members, meets in Mr. 
Adler’s home, which is the repository of “four- 
teen tons of books and prints.” Here the stu- 
dents work with magnifying glasses as in a lab- 
oratory to “a more thorough understanding of 
each medium through a careful study of the 
works in that medium.” The course has been 
divided into: book illustration; history of type 
design; history of printing, and the fundamen- 
tals of book and print colleeting. 

Ohio State University will offer three new 
professional degrees—master of medical science, 
master of dental science and master of science 
in pharmaecy—on completion of graduate work 
in these fields, the importance of which is at- 


tracting the attention of edueators and of the 
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public. The university, in cooperation with 
Ohio’s four other state universities and with the 
public-school administrators, 1s also sponsoring 
the general policy of a “reconstruction of pre- 
ent practices and procedures in the education 0} 
teachers to meet the needs of democracy.” A 1 
port from a “workshop on teacher-edueation” 
asserts that “demoeracy, like any other culture, 
must create its own kind of education” and pro 
poses the appointment of the state director o} 
education, the director of instruction in that 


department and the deans of education in the 
five state universities as a committee to find 
the educational processes that will provide thi 
state and the country with adequate program 
for the edueation of teachers. 

The Pennsylvania State College is offering “ 
course on the economies of Canada,” designed to 
meet the new interest of students in the relations 
between that country and our own. The course 
will be given by Donald M. Marvin, forme: 
statistician for the Royal Bank of Canada 
Courses in foreign exchange have also undei 
gone modifications because of “current war-time 


conditions.” 


BONA-FIDE INFORMATION VERSUS 
PROPAGANDA 


Ir is heartening to know that the Columbia 
Broadeasting System has assumed the respons 
bility of contributing to edueation and the good 
neighbor policy, through the formation of the 
Latin-American network of the CBS, now ope: 
ating in eighteen of the twenty South American 
republics, programs that will “promote bette: 
relations” with the United States, both polit! 
cally and commercially, and that will serve to 
counteract the “steady stream” of propaganda 
coming from Europe to South America. 

William S. Paley, president of CBS, accom 
panied by Paul W. White, director of new- 
broadeasts, and Edmund Chester, director of 
short-wave broadcasts, recently made a tour 0! 
South and Central America, the result of which 
was highly encouraging. They had an enthusi 
astie reception from radio and government 
officials and found that “tremendous advances 
in both program and technical development” had 
been made in the Southern republies. Accord- 
ingly, it was easy to make plans for the new 
network, which will be put into operation about 
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September 1, 1941. In his announcement of the 


nterprise, Mr. Paley said: 
rhe close broadcasting collaboration between thi 
Amerieas that this sweeping plan introduces will 
give the United States a predominant position in 
Latin-American broadcasting ... for not only will 
short-wave signal over the new transmitters be 

ry high-powered but the retransmissions of ou 
programs by long-wave facilities throughout Latin 
America will assure us a tremendous audienee. .. . 
Other countries have been very active in short-wave 
hroadcasting aimed at Latin America. Much of 
heir output is straight propaganda selling ideolo 
and seeking to diseredit the way of lift 
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f other nations. The air waves from Europe are 
ll of conflicting news reports. ... This condition 
has brought a new respect in Latin America for 
news emanating from the United States. 
Impartial and honest reporting has won the fight 
vith propaganda. .. .Unfortunately only a minority 
f radio listeners throughout Latin America hear 
ort-wave programs. The propaganda ministries 
foreign countries recognized this long ago and 
from time to time have bought time on the local 
long-wave stations where the big listening audi 
neces are. ... J All stations that have affiliated with 
he Latin-American network of CBS will have avail 
e to them for retransmission any of the pro 
grams broadcast by CBS to Latin America, and 

ey have agreed to carry our programs at least 
ne hour every single day. ... Some idea of the 
ittitude of South American governments toward 
the projeet lies in the fact that our new affiliates in 
Lima (Peru), La Paz (Bolivia) and Rio de Janeiro 
(Brazil) are powerful government-owned stations. 

We also found vast interest in our plans to broad 
cast over the Columbia network within the United 
States a series of programs dealing with Latin 
(merica. Radio cooperation between the Americas, 
as we conceive it, must be a two-way street. 
Vhat we have in mind is to furnish facilities 
whereby Latin Americans may learn more about us, 
our amusements, our educational standards, our 
way of life, and in turn, convey to our audiences 
in North America the best that Latin America has 
to offer. Whatever part radio can play ... should 
prove of immense value in relationships between the 
Americas. 


Prior to Mr. Paley’s trip, CBS’s School of the 
Air of the Americas had been extended to all the 
republies of the Western Hemisphere that de- 


sired to participate, and sixteen had already ac 


cepted the invitation. 
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A FAIRY TALE TO BE INTERPRETED 
IN THE LIGHT OF THE PRESENT 
THE phantasy, “Seven Wishes,” drawn from 

the pen of Maurice Maeterlinck by the request 

of the founder-direetor of the Clare Tree Major 

Children’s Theatre, will, on January 19, at the 

Heckscher Theatre (New York City), if Mrs. 

Major’s latest venture with fairy tales is sig- 

nificant, instil in the minds of the children who 

see it “the advantages of peace and democracy 
as compared with war and dictatorship.” The 

play portrays “the thoughts and emotions of a 

power-mad dictator . while drunk with con- 

quest” and the inevitable later revolt of those 
who suffer from the abuse of power. 

Every season for a number of years, Mrs. 
Major’s company has toured the country in a 
series of six classics. The “Seven Wishes” is 
only the beginning of a new series using the 
fairy tale as a “medium” for teaching children 
“the difference between freedom and bondage.” 
Mrs. Major is now “on tour to conduet a survey 
forum among parents and teachers on this sub 
ject.” 

The play, which opened in October in Texas, 
has visited a number of cities to the delight of 
both children and adults, and it is now coming 
to New York under the auspices of the Emerson 
School Scholarship Fund. The committee in 
charge includes the following: Mrs. Jack Louis 
Kraus, entertainment director, chairman: Mrs. 
Milton Durlach, president, World Peace Ways; 
Mrs. Fred Heimerdinger, vice-president of Irv- 
ington House; Willard Thorp, of the Associated 
Gas and Electrie Corporation; William Men 
scher, adjunet surgeon, Mt. Sinai Hospital, and 
Marie Schuster, educational director, Emerson 
School. 

Proceeds from the sale of tickets will go to 
scholarships for exceptional children who ean 


not afford the type of edueation suited to them. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY PLANS 
INNOVATIONS 
FRANK Cyrit JAMES, principal and vice-chan- 
cellor of MeGill University, according to a re- 
port in The New York Times, December 21, has 
launched a program of innovations some of 
which will be in the making for the next several 


years. 


The School of Commerce and the department 
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of economics are the two divisions chiefly 
affected by the revisions. E. F. Beach, who has 
been on the staff of City College (New York), 
is the new director of the School of Commerce, 
the course of which has been lengthened from 
four years to five and broadened by the addition 
of practical scientific subjects. Brinley Thomas, 
formerly ot the London School of Economies, 
has become head of the department of eco- 
Homies, 

Two new courses, one on international affairs 
and one on wartime finance, the latter a seminar 
for graduate students and those of advanced- 
honors standing, will be conducted by Moritz J. 
Bonn, onee director of the Handelssc hule, Ber- 
lin, who will have the collaboration of Dr. James 
in the wartime-finance course. Inflation will be 
the topic of discussion during the first term. 


Conditions arising trom the war have made it 
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necessary to suspend plans for a course intended 
to fit students for positions in governmental] 
departments—something entirely new in- thi 
educational field in Canada. 

The International Labor Office of the Leagu 
of Nations is refugeeing at MeGill in the forme: 
home of the university’s Officers Training Corps. 
John G. Winant heads the staff of the office, 
which will devote itself to the services that wer 
Publica 


tions on labor conditions, already under way, 


available at Geneva before the war. 


form a part of the work of the office. 

Such diversity of interest and activity at Me 
Gill University shows that the university is in 
line with many institutions in this country that 
are “alive and aware” of the problems that wil! 
assuredly present themselves for solution a- 
soon as the roar of airplanes and artillery hav 


given place to a ery for normal life. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

KrNest M. Hopkins, president, Dartmouth 
College, and adviser to the government during 
World War 1, has been appointed executive 
officer of the minerals and metals priority see- 
tion of the Division of Priorities, Office of Pro- 
duction Management. Dr. Hopkins will also act 
as chairman of an iron and steel priorities com- 
mittee and of other industrial committees. 

KLRoy NELSON, associate professor of eco- 
nomics, School of Commerce, University of 
Denver, has been granted leave of absence to 
become regional coordinator for the National 


Resources Board, Rocky Mountain Region. 


Henry ArTHUR SHINN, who has been pro- 
fessor of law, University of Georgia, since 1934, 
is now dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
succeeding L. L. Hendren, who will give his 
entire time to his duties as dean of faculties. 
Dr. Shinn will continue to teach law and polit- 
ical science in addition to discharging the duties 
of his new appointment. 

EGoN RANSHOFEN-WERTHEIMER, former mem- 
ber of the seeretariat of the League of Nations, 
and recently appointed visiting professor of 
political science, American University (Wash- 


ington, D. C.), gave lectures, January 2-6, at 





Iowa State College (Ames) on the future ot 
international collaboration, the role of fear in 
international relations and the League of Na 
tions. 

HELEN STREIT is director of the nursery schoo! 
opened last fall at Mount Holyoke College under 
the auspices of the departments of psychology 


and education. Naney Loring is her assistant. 


H. B. FroNiING has been appointed dean oj} 
the College of Science, University of Notre 
Dame, succeeding the late Francis J. Wen- 
ninger, Whose death was reported in ScHoo! 
Dean Fron 


ing will continue as head of the departments of 
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chemistry and chemical engineering. 

ALFRED VAALA has been appointed superin 
tendent of schools, Castalia (Iowa), sueeceeding 
J.S. Norhe, resigned. 

Henry T. HoLLINGsSwortH, principal, Bloom 
field (N. J.) Junior High School, has become 
superintendent of the Bloomfield schools. He 
will be assisted by Felix T. MeCormick. 


R. W. MaGes, parish supervisor, Franklinton 


(La.), has been eleeted superintendent of the 


Washington Parish schools. D. H. Stringfield 
will sueceed Mr. Magee as parish supervisor. 


k. W. Linpstrom, head of the department ot 
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TA aRY 18, 


lowa State College, and secretary ot 


ties Society of America, has been 


preside nt ot the society. 

CyarLes E. Rocers, head of the department 

technical journalism, Iowa State College, is 
hairman of the Couneil on Edueation for 

Schools 


WW 


Journalism, American Association of 


Departments of Journalism. 
Lewis V. MorGan, for twenty years superin 
endent of schools, Du Page County (TIl.), has 
heen elected president of the County Superin 


endents Association of Ilinois. 


W. H. Prtuspury, superintendent of schools, 
Schenectady (N. Y.), has been elected president 
the American School Ad- 
inistrators, succeeding Carroll R. Reed, super- 
He will take 
office on Mareh 15, following the February con 


vention in Atlantic City. 


Association of 


ntendent of schools, Minneapolis. 


(i. Roussy, rector of the University of Paris, 
former professor of pathological anatomy and 
dean of the medical faculty, and Maurice Guyot, 
eneral secretary of the university, have been 
removed by the Vichy government, according to 


report mm Vature. 


CaLvin QO. Davis, professor of secondary edu 
cation and secretary of the School of Education, 
University of Michigan, will retire at the close 
of the current semester. He has been connected 
with the university for thirty-six years. Dr. 
Davis is the author of “Junior High School Edu 
cation,” “Our Secondary Schools,” “Our Evoly 
ng High School Curriculum” and other books. 
Ile has been editor of the North Central Asso 


cation Quarterly since its founding in 1926. 


RaLpH W. ScHLOosseR, president, Elizabeth 
town (Pa.) College, for the past thirteen years, 
will retire in September, 1941. He is relinquish 
ing his administrative duties to devote all his 
time to teaching in the college. His fields are 


Knglish and philosophy. 


Recent Deaths 
HeNRIETTE Struck, former teacher of Ger- 
an at Vassar College, died in Italy, November 
5, aceording to a letter mailed in Germany, No- 
vember 10, by her brother-in-law to Henry 
Noble MacCracken, president of the college, and 


reported in The New York Times, January 8. 
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Henry Hanpy Hay, educator and poet, 
house master at Girard College (Philadelphia) 
for forty vears, died, November 23, on the Isle 
of Man, his birthplace, it was reported in The 
Vew York 


career, Mr. Hay was superintendent of schools 


Times, January 8. Early in his 


in Delaware and began his service to Girard 
College in 1876, retiring in 1916. He was 


ninety-two vears old at the time of his death. 


Joun E. Foster, member of the department 


of voeational edueation, Lowa State College, 
dean of the Summer Quarter and executive see 
retary of the teacher-placement office, died, De 
cember 30.) He had served the college for nearly 
twenty vears. 


W. D. SToCKBURGER, for two years county su 
perintendent of schools, Coryell County (‘Tex.). 
died on January 1.) He had been connected with 


the county schools for thirty years. 
CuarLes A, WILSON, pediatrician and mem 
the staff of the Merrill-Palmer School 
) 


(Detroit) since 1922, died on January 2. Dr. 


ber ot 


Wilson had been a member of the faculty of the 
Wayne University College of Medicine and pres 
ident of the American Camping Association and, 
of late, director of the Merrill-Palmer reerea 
tional clubs and camp. He was interested in the 
health and development of children and con 
tributed articles on the subject to medical peri 


odieals. 


ELIZABETH G, DeMAREST JONES, of the de 
partment of economies, Brooklyn (N. Y.) Col 


lege, died on January 7. 


Witson WILLARD STAVER, retired principal 
West New York 


education, died, 


ol public schools 5 and 5. 
(Nis. Faby 


January 7, at the age of sixty vears. 


poet and writer on 


ARCHIE S. Harriman, who was principal ot 
the Middlebury (Vt.) High School for twenty 
had 


inany educational posts, died in Burlington, Jan 


three years and who served the state in 


uary 8, in his seventy-third vear. 


ENOCH 
(S. C.) College, from 1925 until July, 1940, sue 


WALTER SIKES, president, Clemson 


cumbed to a heart attack, January 8, at the age 
Dr. Sikes was the author 
“The 


of seventy-two vears. 
Commonwealth,” 
and other books. 


of “From Colony to 


Confederated Congress” 
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hizka WK. MAXFIELD, professor of English and 
literature, Washington and Jefferson College 
(Washington, Pa.), since 1920, and formerly of 
the faculty of the University of Rochester, died 
on January 8 at the age of fifty nine years. Be- 
fore going to Rochester, Dr. Maxfield had taught 
at’ Havertord (Pa.) College, Simmons College 


(Boston) and Colby College, Waterville, Me. 


CHar Les Hanrorp HLeENbpERSON, author and 
educator, died on January 9, at the age of sev- 
enty-nine years. Dr. Henderson had been a 


teacher of selence in) Pennsylvania schools 


(1SS6-1896); lecturer on education, Harvard 
director, high-school de- 
partment, Pratt (Brooklyn, N. Y., 
IS98-00); head master 1896-1912”, Marienteld 
Camp (Milford, Pa., and Chesham, N. HL.) ; 
“1914-1918,” Manienfeld Open- 


Samareand, N.C. 


University (1897-98) ; 


Institute 


head = master 
Air School, He was widely 
His books 
include “Elements of Physies,” “Education and 
the Larger Life” and “What It Is to Be Edu- 


cated.” 


known as a lecturer and a writer. 


Epwarp JOHN Von WKomorowskl1 MENGE, 
biologist, psychiatrist, lecturer and writer, died, 
January 9, at the age of fifty-eight years. Dr. 
Menge had been professor of biology at Mar- 
quette University (Milwaukee) for many years 


and was the author of a number of text-books. 


Paut BRANDON BARRINGER, edueator and 
physician, died at Charlottesville (Va.), Janu- 
ary 9, at the age of eighty-three years. Dr. 


Barringer became a member of the faculty of 
the University of Virginia in 1888 as professor 
of materia medica and was chairman of the fac- 
ulty from 1896 to 1903. He was instrumental 
in building and enlarging the university’s hos- 
pital and served as its superintendent. A re- 
cent addition to the hospital is the Barringer 
In 1907, Dr. Barringer became presi- 
Institute. 


Pavilion. 
dent of the 
After the first World War, during which he was 


Virginia Polytechnie 
in the service of the government in an effort to 
reduce the hazard of influenza epidemics, Dr. 
Barringer returned to Charlottesville, where he 
devoted himself to the work of publicizing such 
problems as the Negro, prohibition and agricul- 


ture in the South. 


ELIZABETH COULSON, professor in piano in- 
struction, Peabody Conservatory of Musie (Bal- 


VOL. 53, No. 136 


timore), died on January 10. Miss Coulson 


retired a year ago. 

C. Epwarp JONES, who was superintendent 
schools, Albany (N.Y), for twenty years (19]2 
32), died, January 10, in his seventy-four 
year. He had been superintendent of sehoo!s 
in Oswego County (1896-1901), and in thy 
latter year became examiner for the State ki 


cation Department. 


THE REVEREND R. Pav SULLIVAN, S.J, po 
fessor of English at Boston College since 1:50, 
died at the age of forty-two years on Janu 
11. Father Sullivan had taught at the Brook 
lyn (N. Y.) Preparatory School from 1925 
1926. 

Henry WiLber HUMBLE, former protesso: 
law, University of Kansas and the Brookly: 
Law School, and later a teacher of English and 
history, City College (New York), died, Jat 
ary 11, at the age of fifty-six years. 


ELSIE KEATON NEWTON, dean of women, Ma: 
etta (Ohio) College (1924-31), died on Jar 
Mrs. Newton had also been an assistant 
University, 1919-22. She wa- 


sixty-nine years of age at the time of her deat! 


ary 12. 
dean, Cornell 


THE REVEREND JOHN EH. THOMPSON, colley 
professor of Biblical literatur 
Green Mountain (Vt.) Junior College, di 
January 13, at the age of fifty-seven years. |! 
had served in Hudson Falls, Troy and Sc! 
neetady (N. Y.) betore going to the college 

1939. 


pastor and 


Coming Events 

ADVANCE notice has come to SCHOOL A\ 
Society that the third Summer Seminar 
Arabie and Islamie Studies will be held at 1 
Graduate College, Princeton University, frou 
June 21 to August 2. The seminar will |» 
under the direction of Philip K. Hitti, profe-~ 
of Semitie literature, and will be open to meu 
and women of graduate standing, new student- 
as well as those who attended the seminars hie! 
in 1935 and 1938. Sourees of the Islam 
phases of philosophy and religion, Near Easte: 
and medieval history, Romance languages aii 


fine arts will be studied, giving to students anc 
teachers of these subjects first-hand knowledy: 
of the beginnings of Islamic influence. Cour-c- 
will be offered in the Arabic, Turkish and P: 
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sian Janguages, Arab history and _ literature, 
lurkish history and Islamie art and archeo!l 
oey. Visiting lecturers will speak on different 


phases of Moslem culture in Spain and Sicily, 


the Eastern Mediterranean and Central Asia. 


Other Items of Interest 


Tue University of North Carolina has an 

mnced a “summer school” for South Amer 
can students. The session of six weeks, Jan 
uary 18 to March 1, will be held during the 
summer vaeation of South American univers 
ties. E 
Kenuador, Peru, Chile and Colombia arrived in 


ghty-one professors and students from 


New York, January 13. Twenty-six others trom 
Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay are expected 
later in the month. Arrangements had been 
made for 50 students but an unusual interest in 
the plan brought 250 appheations. The group 
has been limited to 107 persons. 

New YorK UNIVERSITY has announced that in 
October its library passed the 600,000-volume 
mark in size, thus placing it fifteenth in rank 
among the university libraries of the country 
In recent years the growth has been much more 
rapid than in earlier days. Nearly eighty years 
(1832-1910) were required to secure the first 
100,000 volumes. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


KprvoRIAL NOTE: Many of the shorter contribu 
tions that come to SCHOOL AND Society, and many 


re that we should like to weleome, do not fit well 


nder any of the captions that have been used in 
the journal hitherto. A new caption, ‘Comment 


id Criticism,’’ appears with the present number. 


t will reappear as frequently as the availability of 
ertinent contributions and the requirements of 
ace for other sections permit. The inclusion of 
naterials in the new section will be governed 
largely by the hypothesis that brevity is often the 


of wisdom as well as of wit. 


SOl 


A HIATUS IN HEMISPHERE DEFENSE 


... IT is a paradox more puzzling than any other 
so far, that as long as the United States was really 
isolated, with a minimum of international trade, 
no cables, no telephones, no radio, no steamships, 
no airplanes, every well-educated man was trained 
in the foreign languages. Now, with twenty mil 
lion daily radio listeners, with ten million more in 
daily contact with foreign languages, with all the 
modes of contaet just mentioned, schoolmen insist 
that foreign languages are not important. They 
are taught grudgingly, therefore poorly, and then 
it is deelared that the results do not justify them. 
In a day of ‘‘motivation’’ the educators provide 
none, and say it is the fault of some one else. The 
cold faet, stripped of all wishful thinking, is that 
the ‘*common man’’ has more direct contact with 
foreign languages to-day than ever before in his- 
tory. If edueation does not see that, it is a blind 
spot.—Henry M. Wriston, President, Brown Uni 


, 
ersity. 


President Wriston is right. Our educators 


have been grudging, eaptious, ungracious, depre- 


eating, unfair, blind, in short wrong about for 
eign languages. They have opposed them, dis 
couraged them, “damned them with faint 
praise,” given them the “kiss of death.” Real- 
ity now brings our educators face to face with 
the fact that they have been shortsighted about 
foreign languages. They haven't been “smart,” 
or even intelligent. We do need foreign lan 
guages. We need all we ean get—French, Ger 
man, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, the Slavie 
languages, the Seandinavian languages, even 
Chinese and Japanese. We need them desper- 
ately. 

The chickens have now come home to roost. 
World events have knocked our edueators’ 
thinking—if it was thinking—about foreign lan- 
vuages into a cocked hat. World events make 
foreign languages, particularly Spanish and 
Portuguese, a vital part of any educational pro 
eram realistic enough to take account of “hemi 
sphere defense,” the Good Neighbor Policy or 
even our own national safety. What a dilemma! 
What to do? After a generation of outright 
Opposition, sometimes supported by sneering 
falsehoods direeted principally at Spanish 
(“Spanish is of no more value than Hottentot 
or Choctaw”; “Spain and Latin America have 
no culture worthy of the name”; “Spanish- 
American literature is morally unfit for Amer- 
icans to read”), educators are now called on to 
take a different position. “Faece-saving” de 
vices are various, but they may be summed up 
under the general caption “Foreign Languages 
Are All Right, But—.” Here are a few: 
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l. (a) “Discover” Portuguese and say that 
only Brazil is worth cultivating. (Try that on 
your Spanish-speaking friend.) —(b) Overlook 
Portuguese altogether (as “For These Amer- 
leas” does—see below) or minimize it by saying, 
us one educationist recently said to me, “After 
all, Portuguese is just a dialect of Spanish, 
isn’t it?” (Try that on your Brazilian friend— 
and duck.) 

2. (a) Claim that Freneh will ‘do just as 
well” as Spanish and Portuguese as far as Latin 
America is concerned. This is usually illus- 
trated by referring to some traveler who knows 
French and “gets by” with his French among 
well-educated city-dwellers in) Latin Ameriea. 
Henee knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese is 
unnecessary, see? A parallel: English, con- 
versely, is unnecessary for Latin Americans, be- 
cause they too can “get by” with French, if 


they’re smart—and lucky —in some North Amer- 


ican cities, and with German in certain others 
Hence, why should they learn English? What 
logic! (b) Ignore French altogether, although 
it is the language of French-speaking Canada 
(part of “These Americas” too) and of Haiti 
and the French possessions in the New World 
(Martinique, French Guiana, ete.). 

3. Talk about folklore. Recommend more 
translations of Latin-American material. Fine, 
but not as substitutes for the languages. Might 
he illustrated by the slogan “Bed-time Stories, 
but No Spanish or Portuguese !” 

1. Say that languages have been badly taught 
here. Compare results in the United States 
(two years, “grudgingly” allotted, little or no 
encouragement from edueators, large classes, 
classes often assigned to those who are not lan- 
gruage specialists) with results in Europe (six 
to eight years, language study generally recog- 
nized and eneouraged, small classes, classes 
taught only by language specialists trained 
abroad, often with doctorates). One might as 
well starve a man to the point of death and then 
kick him beeause he can not “sit up and take 
nourishment,” as indulge in this kind of eriti- 
cism. American results would be comparable 
to European results if Amerieans would only 
give foreign-language teaching a fair chance. 
Why not begin now? 

The edueators’ dilemma is beautifully illus- 


, 


trated in “For These Americas,” a pamphlet 


issued by the Edueational Policies Commission 
of the National Edueation Association. No men- 
tion whatever of Portuguese or French. A 
grudging reference to Spanish—grudging not 
only because a scant half page out of fifteen text 
pages is devoted to Spanish, but also because a 


captious criticism of a nonexistent course i 
Spanish is dragged in by the heels to give a per 
fect example of the “Foreign Languages Are 
All Right, But—” technique. 


Our educators must begin to teach Spanish in th 
grade schools, as a national second language. .. . 
Of what use is a program to bring the Americas 
closer together if we can not understand each 
other? The sign language will not help.—Jam 
I, Miller, vice-president of the United Press Asso 
ciation, for twenty-five years a foreign correspo) 
dent, in an address before the Washington Board 
of Trade. 

Henry Gratran Doyue 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


SUBVERSIVE OR RIDICULOUS? 

Ir is difficult to decide whether teachers should 
be disturbed or flattered by the interest of the 
National Association of Manufacturers in the 
educational destinies of the nation. The fear 
that the schools may exercise a subversive in 
fluence on the minds of the younger generation 
through the use of certain text-books in history, 
civics, sociology and economics is a real tribute 
to their effectiveness. This fear prompted the 
NAM to have 600 volumes in these subjects 
digested; the result is an aggregate of abstracts 
of more than 1,200 pages of single-spaced manu 
script of well over 500,000 words, according to 
a report released on January 2, 1941. It would 
be a surprise if some enterprising teachers did 
not get hold of these 1,200 pages of abstracts 
and use them in place of the original text-books. 
There is a story that Queen Victoria’s ladies-in- 
waiting once informed her private secretary that 
they had so much enjoyed a certain book which 
he was then reading to Her Majesty—especially 
the marked passages. “Those passages,” said 
the private secretary, “I marked for omission 
when I was reading the book to the Queen!” 

The NAM must really believe that beeause 
certain text-books are used in schools, therefore 
the pupils are affected by using them. The 
members ean not be familiar with Thomas H. 
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Rico's “The Great Investment,” the title of 
alone should have commended itself to 
their attention. There Professor Briggs collates 
a number of studies which prove the ineffective- 
ness of instruction in most of the standard sub- 
ts —languages, mathematies and history. The 
sociation might have spared itself the trouble 
nd expense of the investigation, if it had been 
familiar with a Ph.D. thesis at the University 
4 California, which proved that on social ques 
tions there was a higher correlation between the 
views of pupils and their parents than between 
the views of pupils and their teachers. The 
ssociation would also have profited from a 
rlance at the volume in the New York Regents’ 
Inquiry which proved with regret the failure of 
the high schools to train for social competence. 
Finally, the association might have learned from 
- own experience in the past ten years that to 
produce is easy, but to get people to consume is 


r harder. 

The NAM is naive in its assumption that the 
text-books under investigation are seriously 
effective. By their action they only advertise 
the authors or make martyrs of them—both wel- 
come contributions to swell royalties. No an- 
nouncement has been made of the cost of the 
investigation and no one would begrudge the 
digesters whatever compensation may have been 
paid them for reading and abstracting 600 text- 
books; such digestive abilities deserve compen- 

ition. But whatever the cost, the guess may be 
hazarded that it would not be enough to pay 
a staff of experts at the Brookings Institution 
or elsewhere to find the answers to some of the 
questions which social-science text-books expect 
adolescents to answer. The NAM might have 
selected some questions for investigation and 
then solvuntur tabulae risu. Or, is it possible 

it the association was alarmed at the prospect 
of the emergence of a generation that ean dis- 
cover, analyze and solve problems which to-day 
puzzle most experts? And a last question, Are 
publishers of text-hooks manufacturers, and 
what do they think of the way in which their 
wares are being treated by their colleagues in 
other lines? 

I. L. KANDEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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ON THE EVIDENCE FOR ENVIRON- 
MENT VERSUS HEREDITY—A 
CONFESSION 


In the early days when I diseussed “habit” 
and “set” with my students T used to congratu 
late myself upon my calling, because a psycholo 
vist, in the very nature of the case, ought to be 
clearly aware of the danger of resisting new 
ideas, of becoming stereotyped in his reactions, 
hidebound in his thinking. That, I firmly re 
solved, was a mental trend that I could, and 
would, avoid. 

Imagine, then, my astonishment when I 
learned that some ot the rising generation of 
psychologists referred to me as “one of those 
reactionary old fogies who couldn’t even edit a 
yearbook on heredity and environment properly 
because his mind is elosed to new evidence.” 
That comment has stirred me to examine this 
new evidence, and I am moved to pass on to 
others like myself one of the most eonvineing 
contributions that I have found to the perennial 
nature-nurture issue. This evidence comes from 
a related discipline (probably I should say “re 
lated area”) and ought to prove to be valuably 
integrative to those who prefer their personali 
ties integrated. 

The contribution that has so stirred my think 
ing is in the form of a letter by Robert S. Lem 
mon sent to the editor of Horticulture, Septem 
ber 15, 1940, and it reads as follows: 


Dear Editor—I was much interested in Lina Post 
Webster’s note, in the August 15 issue, about the 
woodpecker that knocked on metal to amuse its 
young in their nest. It just shows how thoughtful 
parent birds can be and how they strive to develop 
bright, cheery dispositions in their children, 

The incident reminds me, somehow, of the 
mother pheasant that refused to allow her brood to 
eat anything but Japanese beetles, because she had 
a theory that this diet would produce brighter 
bronze and green sheens on the plumage of the 


little boy pheasants when they grew up. 


One might expect that sort of thing from a 
pheasant, which is an exceptionally intelligent 
bird, but even I, a confirmed lover of our little 
feathered friends, was surprised to learn the 


other day that thrushes, when selecting the 


seraps of paper which they often weave into 
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their nests, invariably prefer pages torn from 
The Atlantic Monthly because of their literary 
merit and consequent influence on the minds of 
the thrushlets who have nothing to do all day 
except lie there and read. 
Guy M. WHIPPLE 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA 

TEACHERS and students are sometimes per- 
plexed when they desire to formulate the dif- 
ference between arithmetic and algebra. This 
perplexity is often inereased when they consult 
standard works of reference on this point. For 
instance, in the second edition of Webster’s 
“New International Dictionary” (1939), under 
the entry “algebra,” it is stated that “the essen- 
tial difference between arithmetic and algebra is 
that the former deals with conerete quantities 
while the latter deals with symbols whose values 
may be any out of a given number-field.” While 
it is true that arithmetic sometimes deals with 
conerete quantities it also often deals with ab- 
stract quantities such as the abstract numbers, 
which are among the most ancient abstraet 
mathematical concepts of which we have any 
record, and they now appear in both arithmetic 
and algebra. 

It the reader consults some of the most reeent 
other works dealing with mathematics for light 
on the ditference between arithmetie and algebra, 
he may become still more perplexed. For in- 
stance, on page 112 of E. T. Bell’s “Development 
of Mathematics” (1940), there appears the fol- 
lowing sentence: “The complete divorcee of al- 
gebra and arithmetic was eonsummated only in 
the nineteenth century, when the postulational 
method freed the symbols of algebra from any 
necessary arithmetical connotation.” A com- 
plete divorce of two such interwoven subjects 
as arithmetic and algebra which have largely 
grown up together is difficult to imagine, and it 
appears impossible to formulate now feasible 
definitions of the terms arithmetie and algebra 
in aceord with such a complete divorcee. Our 
author does not seem to attempt to formulate 
such definitions in his somewhat verbose work 
of xi+583 pages, noted above. 

On the contrary, we find on page 170 the fol- 
lowing sentence: “We shall approach mathe- 
matical strueture through the union effeeted in 





the nineteenth century between algebra anid 
arithmetic.” This seems to imply that there was 
both a union and a divorce of algebra and arith- 
metie during the nineteenth century. We are 
not told more definitely in regard to the time 
when these important events in the lives of alge- 
bra and arithmetie took place, nor are their eon- 
sequences revealed to the reader who might hay, 
become interested in the history of the develop. 
ment of such fundamental subjects of elemen- 
tary mathematics. The reader might be par- 
doned, however, for coneluding that the most 
reasonable explanation of these two quotations 
is that they are contradictory and that the 
author of the work is inelined to make striking 
statements at the expense of elarity, if things 
are stated in the most charitable manner in 
regard to the book in question. 

Enough may have been said to show that the 
present writer does not believe that it is now 
possible to give definitions of the terms arith- 
metic and algebra that will be generally ac 
cepted. As these terms relate to the classification 
of the mathematical literature, they do not pri- 
marily affeet the progress of our subjeet. The 
mathematical student is sometimes disturbed, 
however, by such statements as those quoted 
above, especially when they are made by those 
whose positions would naturally imply unusual 
mathematieal insight. The remarks made above 
tend to show that the apparent connection be- 
tween the positions and such insight as regards 
some very elementary questions may be mislead 
ing. At any rate, they may exhibit striking 
examples of incoherent assertions which throw 
light on other assertions in the same works and 
prepare the reader to make desirable moditica- 
tions. 

G. A. MILLER 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


LET US HAVE THE EVIDENCE! 

THE year, 1941, marks the end of the third 
decade of the junior-high-school movement in 
America. In certain areas the movement de- 
veloped rapidly from the first. Various aspects 
have been made the objects of emphasis. In 
some schools, the separation of boys and girls 
in their teens from younger children, in the hope 
of reducing bullying outside the schoolroom and 
disciplinary problems within, has been stressed. 
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thers, the transition from elementary to high 
through gradual separation of depart- 


1 
has been 


the ehief coneern. The redue 


school mortality, or at least the extension 
ling one more year, has also been sought. 
} these gains dependence has been chiefly on 
ranization on the 6-3 plan. 
| xploration in the field of vocations, indeed, 
iwhout the school program—in the realm of 
phenomena, in the emerging world of 
relations and even in literature—has been 
Other methods, somewhat re 
] 


v utilized. 
such as group projects, have also been 

duced. In many schools radical changes in 

; ium from the traditional seventh-grade 
eighth-grade programs have been effected, 

e with, some without, corresponding changes 

ethod, Extra-ceurrieular activities have been 

ided; pupil government has been extended. 
e changes in eurriculum and method might, 
changes in 


ps, have come about without 


nization. 


However, in the large, they did 
historically, they are closely associated with 
change from the eight-year to the six-year 
CHoary school. 

llow well have values claimed for the new 

nization been realized? No one, apparently, 


Has 


problem of discipline been partially solved 


iade the effort to discover the answer. 


the separation of older from younger chil 
en? Have eauses of emotional maladjustment 
Are those 


0 drop out before the end of the high-school 


| een reduced by the transition unit? 


rram better equipped as citizens than under 
old régime? Does the junior high school 
)) to inerease vocational intelligenee and lead 


Are 


sueh 


wiser voeational seleetion? such im- 


Vements as have come Or losses re 
ts of changes in curriculum or of method or 
To these questions, the vari- 
Yet it 


these questions that we need replies. 


organization ? 


is surveys have not furnished replies. 


‘ 





oO just 
Without this information, changes of organiza- 
m or internal policies are based on opinion or 
entiment, not on seience. 
There are edueators who hesitate to examine 
he genuinely significant results of educational 
And it is 


he realm of values that the true criteria of 


practices beeause values are elusive. 


education lie. Yet these edueators will adopt 


ng-term policies regarding building constrne 
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tion or departmental organization on the basis 


+ 


of estimated population trends or unit-cost 


analysis. That is like planting poplars instead 
of apple trees in an orchard beeause poplars 


take up less room! Are we to undertake vast 
edueational experiments and then negleet to ex 
amine the effeetiveness of those practices b 

cause effectiveness is a question of values? Ar 
we to speed up academic progress at a stage in 
the ehild’s development when social orientation 
without ever 


> Are we to 


is indieated as his greatest need, 
checking on the social outcome 
abandon exploration because requires higher 
skill on the part of teachers and greater effi 
cieney on the part of principals, without any 
clear evidence as to its value in eivie and voea 
Values may be elusive; but 
And we 


inust know as accurately as possible what values 


tional adjustment ? 


they do not altogether defy estimation. 


are produced by a given process. For values 


alone finally justify our investment in eduea 


tion. Just to the extent that we are without 


proof of the effectiveness of our policies to that 


extent are we without defense against budget 
slashers and enemies of edueation. 

The junior-high-sehool movement in the 
United States is new enough to be elastie and 


adjustable. It is old enough to offer evidence 
of the social values resulting from the various 
policies of curriculum, method and organization 
Let us have the evidence! 

3 eee) 


TURNS 


gathering of 


THE WORM 


RECENTLY in a friendly 


SEhool 
men I was asked to make an informal list ot 
some of the pet aversions that I have accumu 
lated during more than twenty years of service 
editor of a 


as edueational publishing house. 


The gathering was of such a nature as to permit 
the inelusion in the list of a few highly personal 
items based upon unhappy experiences as a 
The 


list was prepared without effort at organization 


traveler, reader, diner, sleeper and listener. 


or classification of items or omission of irrele 
vancies, and without such trite, beeause univer 
sally detested, items as Hitler, umbrellas, peda 
guese, fifth columnists, depressions, second-hand 
hook sales and misinterpretations of organismic 
psychology. Here it is. 


A disposition to drag the word democracy into 
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the title and/or text of books and magazine articles 
that are 
or the preservation of our cherished liberties than 


no more related to our basic institutions 


I am related to Haille Selassie. 

Authors who submit the same manuscript to the 
sume publisher at intervals of from three to ten 
years, hoping that the old editor has lost his job 
in the interim and that his successor will be more 
appreciative, 

Upper berths in sleeper planes. 

Curriculum innovators of the type occasionally 
encountered who do new things because they are 
new and professionally conspicuous rather than 
because they tend to help children. 

Male waiters. 

New Ph.D.’s) who 


** Doctor.’’ 


insist upon being called 

Pressure groups composed of hypocrites. 

Long-distance telephone overcharges. 

The use of schoolbooks, for the sake of achiev- 
ing pseudogradation by ingratiating oneself with 
the adolescent reader, of such terms as date mean- 
ing not day of the month but a youthful swain. 

British spelling in American books, except in off- 
set-produced importations where it is unavoidable. 

In dialogue, a misspelling having exactly the 
same phonetic value as that of the word itself 
when correctly pronounced, 

Professional uplifters whose chief joy in life is 
dominating others rather than helping them. 

Liberals of the type actuated more by malice 
toward the have’s than by love of the have not’s. 

Two-door automobiles. 

Pajamas. 

Uneritical use of the word-lists in determining 
vocabulary difficulty. 

Efforts to measure things that can’t be measured. 

Artists who can’t draw the human hand, 

Heavily documented doctors’ dissertations sub- 
mitted as material for commercial publication, 

Supercilious bridge players. 

Crooners. 

Overuse of strings of periods or asterisks to in- 
dicate impressive omissions. 

Loss-leader department-store tactics pursued by 
publishers who deliberately bring out some books 
at prices economically impossible if the same 
formula were applied to their entire list. 

Repeated use in the same journal of smart-aleck 
coinages, as though they had achieved dictionary 
recognition, 

Radios in trains and hotels. 

Hotel bedding that gives you a choice between 
bare feet and bare chest. 

School men who greet a publisher with ‘‘ How’s 


the book business?’? 
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Propaganda for sex-education of a type that is 
fails to 
strength of the urge compared with that of th 


insincere because it acknowledge — t), 
deterrents. 

Saxophones in dining rooms, 

“*Creative’’ doggerel if the kid is kidded hy 
teacher into thinking it’s poetry. 

Popular verse of a sentimental nature, unmiti 
gated by a sense of humor. 

An author who writes a publisher about a book 
of which a million copies are, according to him, 
sure to be sold, and who coneludes. his letter 
“*respectively yours, ’’ 

Irrelevant pictures in books and magazines. 

Charlatans in the field of book design. 

‘*TQ’’ used in the sense of intelligence rathe: 
than intelligence quotient. 

Persons who ‘‘contact’’ others. 

Religious or political intolerance in text-book 
appraisal. 

The use of a plural verb by a supposedly literate 
person, merely because a plural noun intervenes 
between the verb and a singular subject. 

4:55 P.M. office visitors. 

Educational magazines that reward publishers 
for gratis review copies by including them in lists 
of books received but not reviewed, thereby im- 
plying that they are not worthy of being reviewed. 

Abject and, con 


versely, 


course-of-study worshippers, 


habitual and = indiscriminate curricular 
iconoclasts. 

Aspirants for the M.A. degree who want pub 
lishers to write their theses for ’em by answering 
elaborate questionnaires about text-book construc- 
tion. 

Panels. 

Hallowe ’en. 

The use of trade names in manuscripts, instead 
of generic terms. 

Ruby claws on women. 

Sigmas as ends in themselves. 

One-speech orators. 

One-idea propagandists. 

The cult of the pamphleteers. 

Buttermilk. 

Proof correctors who think that type can be 
squeezed or stretehed like rubber. 

Pullman-ear lowers of the type ‘‘air-condi- 
tioned’’ by a fan rather than by an intake tube. 

Authors who don’t take the trouble to read their 
manuscripts after they have been typed. 

Halitosis at banquets. 

Persons willing to indoctrinate children witli 
almost everything except patriotism, 


A ScHOOLBOOK EDITOR 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


ADMINISTRATORS, FACULTIES AND 
STUDENTS SHOULD COOPERATE 
IN UNIVERSITY CONTROL 


Past and present events have shown that, in 
es of political stress, difficulties between ad 
nistration, faculties and students are bound 
irise. This points to a fundamental fault in 

r system based on diametrically opposed con 
eptions of the character and funetion of a uni- 
ersity. “The university is a company of teach- 
ers, investigators and students engaged in the 
pursuit of knowledge.” The line between stu 
dent, investigator and teacher is not sharply 
drawn because the advanced student partici 
pates formally or informally in teaching and in 
research. In early times the basie unity of stu- 
dents and teachers found clearest expression in 
he right of a member of the student body to be 
elected rector of the university. There is no 
differentiation between the two groups. that 
would justify the withholding of a tithe of in- 
tellectual freedom from the students. Their 
ntellectual life must be founded on the right to 

e freest examination of opposing opinions and 
on that of defending their own point of view. 
There is no university outside of the body of 
teachers, students and investigators. All these 
are equally interested in the welfare and effi- 
ciency of the institution and should have a voice 
in shaping its activities. The administrative 
devices intended to regulate the routine of fune 
tioning of the university may be of the most 
diverse kind. No particular form is necessary. 
It should merely serve the purpose of facili 
tating the functioning of the university. 

The whole situation is not readily understood 
without a consideration of the ways in which our 
universities originated. The voluntary associa- 
tions of the Middle Ages are not possible under 
modern social and eeonomie conditions. Even 
at that time the universities served to supply 
candidates for clerical offices. In later times, 
kings, dukes, cities, established universities, 
partly for the purpose of advancing knowledge 
and education, partly for training state and 
church officials. In our country, the initiative 
was left to private individuals who furnished 


e money for establishing universities and ap- 


pointed boards of trustees to administer these 
funds. 

It would be base ingratitude if we did = not 
recognize the deep obligation that we owe to the 
far-sightedness of these citizens who have given 
freely both their time and money for the foun 
dation of schools, colleges, universities, libraries, 
museums and other organizations devoted to the 
cultivation of arts and sciences; but this should 
not hinder a free discussion of any of the short 
comings of the system which have developed on 
this basis. 

All these institutions should serve the cul 
tural needs of the community, and their organi 
zation should be considered from three points 
of view: the management of the material re 
sourees on which the work of the institution is 
based; the inner work which ts in the hands of 
the faculty, and the function performed by the 
institution in the service of the community. 

It is natural that the founder of an institution 
should establish its general purpose and deter 
mine the form of its organization. In the ma 


jority of cases, he associates with himself : 
number of people who have his confidence, or 
he contides the whole work of organization to 
such a group. This has led to the establishment 
of self-perpetuating boards of trustees, the 
legal and actual dictators of the activities of 
the institutions. In state or city institutions an 
appointed or elected group takes over the fune 
tions of the trustees. 

Obviously, the actual work of all these institu 
tions is carried on by the faculties (scientists, 
artists, librarians) who should conduct and de 
velop the inner work of the institution. In 
many eases so little freedom has been given to 
the faculties, by relegating their work to com 
mittees appointed by the trustees or their repre 
sentatives, that the feeling for a common. re 
sponsibility of the faculty members is’ almost 
dead and their meetings are more or less a farce 
The complete separation of the activities of the 
governing board and the faculties and the domi 
nating position of the governing board exert an 
unfavorable influence upon the development of 
the institutions. By its nature the governing 
board is seldom familiar with the complex 


problems that the faculties have to solve 
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Neither is its composition such that it could be 
said to represent the needs of the community. 
This is true of the thoroughly undemocratic 
self-perpetuating boards, and very likely to hap- 
pen in appointive or elective boards. Their 
selection is too often subject to political and 
economic considerations. 

I believe there is no difference of opinion 
among those familiar with the work of these 
institutions that the work of the members of the 
faculties must be free, unhampered by political 
considerations, by whims of outsiders or fancies 
of members of the governing board. Faculty 
and students must be judged solely on the basis 
of their work in the institution. No power 
should be delegated to any one to interfere with 
the freedom of members of the institution ex- 
cept those demanded of every citizen who must 
Conflicts of 
opinion in regard to the use of funds will arise. 
These should be settled by joint deliberation of 


obey the laws of the country. 


trustees and faculty. The faeulties should be 
autonomous in the selection of new members and 
in the election of their own officers. 

Since the institutions serve important needs 
of the community at large, ways ought to be 
found to make their work more effective. It is 
obvious that a self-perpetuating board can not 
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serve this end. The governing boards appointed 
by political officers or eleeted by political boards 
such as legislatures have also proved to be of 
doubtful efficiency. 

On the other hand, states and cities hay» 
found it necessary to set certain norms for the 
amount and kind of knowledge required of thos, 
who wish to perform publie services. Such 
norms have been set for physicians, lawyers, 
teachers and others. These or similar profes 
sional bodies are most likely to represent. the 
needs of the community. 

The purpose of these lines is to point out 
some of the difficulties that are due to the his 
torical eonditions under which our institutions 
have developed. I do not propose a solution 0! 
the many problems involved. Since the difficul 
ties arise largely from a lack of close contact 
between students, representatives of junior and 
senior members of the faculties, boards of trus 
tees and those state or city boards that deter 
mine publie needs, it would seem that the first 
step should be the establishment of an organi 
zation in which the three bodies could meet 
regularly for free exchange of opinion. 

FRANZ Boas 

PROFESSOR EMERITUS, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


RUTH BENEDICT ON RACISM 
Race: Science and Politics. By Ruta BENE- 
pier. x+274 pp. New York: Modern Age 

Books, 1940. $2.50. 

DEFINING “race” as a scientific field of in- 
quiry in whieh the special problem is one of 
studying “genetic relationships of human 
groups” (p. 151) and “racism” as the “dogma 
that one ethnie group is condemned by nature 
to congenital inferiority and another group is 
destined to congenital superiority” (p. 153), 
this book discusses with scientifie caution and 
scholarly wisdom what race is and what it is not, 
and why racism has assumed such social impor- 
tance in our times. Facts about heredity and 
evolution, learned by patient scientific investi- 
gation and anthropometric measurement and 
observation of the different racial types of man- 
kind, are briefly and clearly explained. The fal- 
lacies and inconsistencies of racism are shrewdly 


uncovered, and some significant suggestions for 
future social action are made. 

Following each chapter in the book is a collec- 
tion of well-chosen quotations from other 
authors who have written upon the same sub- 
ject. These statements help to convince the 
reader of the soundness of the author’s point o! 
view by showing what others, most of whom are 
primary authorities in their fields of research, 
also have to say. From Cicero’s rhetorical state- 
ment that “there is no race which under the 
guidance of reason cannot attain to virtue” (p. 
147) to Franz Boas’s scientific hypothesis, “1! 
we were to select the most intelligent, imagina- 
tive, energetic and emotionally stable third of 
mankind, all races would be represented” ()). 
147), either no evidence or negative evidence is 
all that is presented for the superiority of one 
race over another. 

In a chapter on “Who is Superier?” the 
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iews the results of the efforts of stu- 


‘hoe teN 
ts to find a scientific basis upon which to 
the inferiority or superiority of one racial 
another—physiologically, psycho 
ally and historieally. Historically, — the 


ithor explains how the “mingling of ethnie 


» over 


-pes began before the dawn of history and has 
cays accompanied civilization both in periods 
achievement and in periods of retro 
‘ession” (p. 122). 


wn to be more clearly associated with favor 


Great achievements are 


Je socio-economie and politieal conditions than 

th changes of racial composition of groups, 
the author says, 

Wherever we look in the past history of Western 

that 

eved brief, brilliant success when they were 


ration, we find favored groups have 
1 economic sufficiency and freedom and op 
When these fav 
conditions no longer existed, the torch soon 


(P. 143.) 
re serious in our hopes for the human race, 


tunity in eertain directions, 


from their hands. 
We al 
will devote ourselves to providing those social 
tions under which it enn fulfil itself and we 
| not blindly trust the racist’s flattery that the 
est attainments will always be ours however 
Idle through our social life. (P. 145.) 

Like religion, the concept of racism is, Dr. 


senedict says, ‘ta belief which goes beyond 


and ean not be scientifie- 


y investigated (p. 153). So the chapter en- 


titled “The Natural History of Racism” traces 


e historical development of the chauvinism of 


onal racism through a maze of interpreta- 


tions and misinterpretations of books and racial 


heories. In this story, racism in America turns 

to be “no more than the spectacle of immi- 
rrants of one decade condemning to everlasting 
iferiority the immigrants of a Jater decade” 
p. 199). 
‘comes a nationalistie faith hopelessly involved 
invoked — for 


But in modern Germany racism be 


with scientifie absurdities and 
political ends. 
Concerning the vital modern problem of what 


to do about race-prejudice and race-persecution, 
Dr. Benedict says that “in order to understand 
race persecution, we do not need to investigate 
race; we need to investigate persecution” (p. 
~31) and that “to understand race conflict we 
need fundamentally to understand conflict and 
(p. 237). 
discussion of the causes of persecution and eon- 


not race” There follows a competent 
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flict in any society. The author finds that “when 
legal or economie or political institutions put 
one man at the merey of his neighbors, persecu 
tion develops” (p. 250) and that “to minimize 
racial persecution, therefore, it is necessary to 
minimize conditions which lead to perseeution” 
(p. 244). 


mands a program of social engineering in any 


The accomplishment of this aim de 


society, and in this program “democratic oppor 
tunity for the privileged and for the under 
privileged can not be separated from one 
another” (p. 246). 

The role of edueation in the elimination of 
race-conflict is an important one, but an eduea 
tional program can not be substituted for a wise 
program of social engineering which it should 
accompany. To the “All 
whether of children or of adults, is important 


author, edueation, 


and necessary because it makes for an enlight 
ened mind and for unbiased impulses” (p. 253), 


educational 


but the “good intentions” of any 


curriculum aimed at building racial tolerance 


may come to nothing unless accompanied by a 
Wise program of social action—-one that makes 


The 


educational program are suggested in the fol 


democracy work. details of an effective 


lowing quotation : 
On the one hand, it Is des ral le to teach in thre 

and of the 

On the 


regular social studies the facts of rae 


share of different races in our civilization. 
other hand, it is necessary to hold up ideals of a 
functioning democracy; it is necessary to help chil 
dren to understand the mutual interdependence of 
com 


different groups; it is necessary to encourage 


parison of our social conditions with conditions 
Which are better than ours as well as with those that 
are worse. It is necessary that they should be 
taught to think of unsatisfactory conditions not as 
inescapable facts of nature, but as ones which with 


effort can be done away with (p. 254 


The author’s program for “making democracy 
work” ineludes “government investment in re 
housing and rebuilding America, in soil econ 
servation, in health and edueation and in in 
creasing the nation’s purchasing power through 
insurance benefits” (p. 256). 

The book ends with the following challenge : 


, 


Our Fathers believed that a nation 


could be administered without creating victims. It 


Founding 


is for us to prove that they were not mistaken, 
Harriet H. SHOEN 
NEW YorkK CITY 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE PACIFIC CONFERENCE ON THE 
TEACHING OF PHILOSOPHY 


THE annual session of the Pacific Conference 
on the Teaching of Philosophy was held on De- 
cember 26, 1940, at Stanford University, in con- 
Junction with the Paecifie Division of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Association. The shortness 
of the interval between Christmas and Sunday 
limited the length of the session. B. A. G. 
Fuller, president of the Pacific Division, intro- 
duced Orvil Myers, president of the conference, 
who presided. 

Aubrey A. 
intendent of 


Douglass, Assistant State Super- 
Publie 


gave the principal address. 


Instruction, California, 
Ile began by ask- 
ing: Is the average college student interested in 
philosophy, and, if so, why doesn’t he study it? 
Youth comes to high school and college, Dr. 
Douglass pointed out, with ready-made systems 
of ideas, often emotionally charged and often in 
conflict. One educational device for remedying 
this condition has been correlation; another, in- 


Her- 


hart, is a logical attempt to teach together those 


tegration. Correlation, stemming from 
subjects which belong together; it does not di- 
rectly affect the emotions. Integration, directed 
to inner harmony, is a goal of guidance pro- 
grams and mental hygiene; it brings vital sub- 
jects into the curriculum. These and other val- 
uable educational concepts suffer by becoming 
fads, a result which might be avoided if a 
knowledge of the history of education and the 
history of philosophy were wide-spread. 

The average student, however, needs some- 
thing more than these concepts usually signify. 
He asks for resolutions of his intellectual con- 
flicts. 


phy. 


Without knowing it, he turns to philoso- 
Uneonsciously, he exhibits a need for the 
integrative influence of courses in this subjeet. 
Why, then, does he not more often elect them? 

One explanation is that he has made no pre- 
Partly 


because of conventions in curriculum, partly be- 


vious acquaintance with philosophy. 
cause of pressures from other fields, his high 
school has not attempted this introduction. His 
teachers have perhaps been uninterested in, or 


unfamiliar with, philosophy. Similar pressures 








operate in colleges and in teacher-training inst; 
tutions. Specialized work takes every possible 


hour. advises students to 


take 


tionalism, silence in the high schools and the 


Kach department 
more work with it. Emphasis on yoeu- 
advice that students receive all combine to keep 
registration in philosophy relatively low. 

And yet the average student would be inter- 
ested in philosophy. He may not know this 
when he comes to college, but he can be made to 
see it. Philosophy can help him to answer 
questions that he is always asking of life. It 
can help him to understand what kind of person 
he is going to be. 

The functions and contents of philosophy in 
the junior college, the state college and the uni- 
versity were discussed by W. Hardin Hughes, 
P. F. Valentine and 8. C. Pepper, respectively. 
Defining philosophy as the science of things in 
general, Dr. Hughes criticized teacher-edueation 
institutions for their emphasis on method to the 
exclusion of knowledge, teachers for their lack 
of breadth and teachers of philosophy for their 
failure to come to agreement. He then outlined 
in detail an introductory course in philosopliy. 
Describing the state colleges as democratic in 
stitutions designed to train teachers and others 
for living as effective individuals in society, Dr. 
Valentine asserted that philosophy in these co! 
leges should give the humblest citizen the right 
to participte in great thoughts, should be taught 
functionally for the benefit of the average stu- 
dent and should not attempt complete coverage 
of the field. Philosophy, he contended, is needed 
to save our nation from the delusive misgui- 
dance that has led the dictatorships astray. 
Pointing out that in the university two types o! 
students undertake philosophy, the future pli- 
losopher and the general student, Dr. Pepper 
Why 
should the general student be compelled or 
advised to take philosophy? — Be- 
cause philosophy is the core and kernel of the 


was concerned with the second type. 
strongly 


liberal-arts college, because it is socially desir- 
able that all trained men be edueated men. Phi- 
losophy is sometimes quietly taught in other de- 
partments, perhaps even better than in the de- 
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mt of philosophy. But there is no other 

Jiect that can so keep things together, give 

spective to our culture and protect the stu 
a aimlessness. 

Phe ensuing diseussion included remarks from 

speakers and from Frederick Anderson, FE. 

Bri ksen, Everett Hall, John Irving, Mrs. 

Boutier, Hugh Miller, Harry Ruja, E. O. 
on, Harry Steinmetz and H. G. Townsend. 
{mong the issues which provoked controversy 
re these: the charge that departments of edu- 
overemphasize method versus the claim 
educationalists recognize the value of sub 
matter; the same disparagement of method 
the claim that method is the chief con- 
yution that philosophy has to offer its begin- 

v students; eriticism of the teaching of phi- 

ophy versus the need for becoming more 

ficient in philosophy itself; the assertion 
history ean effectively perform the tasks 

‘lined for philosophy versus the position that, 

ugh this is so, philosophy gets results more 

ickly. With reference to the first two issues, 

opinion was voiced that the failure of phi- 

phers and edueationists to understand each 

is a scandal in which both groups waste 

vy in mutual contempt, whereas they should 
their best ideas. 

(ther suggestions offered were: sample stu 
dent opinion with discreet questions about phi 

ophy courses; teach the student not the phi- 

ophy of the teacher or the book, but teach 
to make clear his own beliefs; change the 

une of philosophy by letting it lose itself in a 
“liberal-arts group” which will use philosophy 

presenting courses in history and culture. 

Officers elected were: Orvil F. Myers, Los 
(ngeles City College, pre sident; Melvin Rader, 
University of Washington, vice-president; W. 
S. Bloom, Yuba Junior College, secretary; Elmo 
A. Robinson, San Jose State College, and P. F. 
Valentine, San Francisco College, committee- 

en, 

Qn the following evening the address of Dr. 
Fuller as president of the Pacifie Division also 
dealt with educational problems. It will ap- 
pear in The Philosophical Review under the 
title, “Pot-Shots at Present Pedagogies.” 

Kumo A. Ropinson 


SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


PROBLEMS connected with the acereditation 
and standardization of college libraries were re 
ported from four related angles at the general 
session of the Association of College and Reter 
ence Libraries held Saturday evening, December 
2S, 1940, at the Drake Hotel in Chicago, in eon 
nection with the annual Midwiner Conference 
of the American Library Association. 

Louis Shores, director of the Library School, 
George Peabody College tor Teachers, opened 
the session as chairman ot a committee on 
budget, compensation and schemes of service, 
which dove-tails with a subcommittee of the 
ALA’s board on salaries, staff and tenure, also 
chaired by Dr. Shores. A modernization of the 
ALA’s “Budgets, Classification and Compensa 
tion Plans for University and College Libraries,” 
published in 1929, is one of the objectives of the 
joint committee. 

Atter extended correspondence with college 
librarians and college presidents, in an effort to 
develop criteria for the evaluation of libraries 
with adequate recognition of varying objec 
tives, the committee has worked out a provi 
sional draft which allocates scoring units under 
such subdivisions as budget, personnel, book 
stock, organization and edueational participa 
tion, assuming five separate classes to serve in 
the college population: undergraduates, upper 
¢lassmen, honors’ students, graduate students 
and taeulty. A provisional final version will 
probably be presented to the ACRL for ap 
proval at the forthcoming annual conference of 
the ALA, to be held in Boston next June. 

A. J. Brumbaugh, dean, University College, 
the University of Chicago, exrecutive secretary 
of the North Central Association, followed the 
Shores report with a paper on “Accrediting 
Associations and the College Library.” 

Secretary Brumbaugh reviewed the history ot 
college-library accrediting by the NCA from the 
days prior to 1934 when the association relied 
upon objective data and merely required a col 
lege library to be “professionally administered,” 
with a minimum limit of 8,000 volumes, and an 


expenditure of at least $5 per student. 


New criteria adopted in 1934, upon the reeom 
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mendation of a committee that devoted several 
years to a redefinition of the measures of insti- 
tutional excellence under a grant from the Gen- 
eral Edueation Board, have stressed the impor- 
tance of evaluating an institution in terms of its 
own objectives. The acceptance of this point of 
view has led to a greater emphasis on the quality 
of an institution’s program in ierms of its pur- 
poses and has ealled for types of appraisal that 
would be more flexible than were the old eri- 


teria. 


Quantitative data were not abandoned; in faet 
more data of a quantitative nature were requested 
than previously, but these data are to be inter- 
preted in relation to various intangible and non- 


statistical factors. 


Dean Brumbaugh described the initial study 
which was made with 57 cooperating institu- 
tions: through a check of six factors bearing 
upon holdings of books and periodicals. Sub- 
sequently the average expenditure for books 
over a five-year period and the annual expendi- 
ture for library salaries, weighted for enrol- 
ment, were given graphic representation on the 
so-called Institutional Pattern Maps used by the 
association. The Shaw “List of Books tor Col- 
lege Libraries,” published in 1931, was drawn 
upon for a sample checking list of reference 
titles. 

As a further step, Eugene Hilton compiled a 
list of periodicals for the NCA by pooling the 
votes of instructors as to the relative importance 
of various journals to the teaching of standard 
courses In each of 26 different college depart- 
ments. 

In 1939, certain book lists were selected for 
the purpose of deriving a new sampling list, 
namely: Shaw’s supplement to his “List of Books 
for College Libraries”; the “Seleeted Bibliog- 
raphy of Engineering Subjects,” prepared by 
the Engineers’ Council for Professional Devel- 
opment in 1937, and the “Catholic Books for 


College Libraries,” issued by the library eom- 
mittee of the National Cathohe Edueational 
Association. A preliminary list composed of 
about one fourth of 3,800 titles in Shaw’s sup- 
plement, with some additions from the other 
lists, was eonstruected. The books in this list 
were grouped by subjects, 26 in all, eorrespond- 
ing to the arrangement in Shaw’s original list. 


The libraries of about 260 institutions wey 
checked. At first, holdings were considered oy), 
in relation to departments in which instructio) 
was offered at individual institutions. 

The 1934 cheek-list furnished indices 0} 
relative adequacy of the holdings of librarje. 
without giving any special weight to recent (| 
ditions. The supplement includes no books prj.) 
to 1930. It now appears that some librarie, 
that ranked high in 1934-35 have not heey 
adding new publications as assiduously as 1 
that ranked lower. 

More periodicals are received on the average 
by college libraries than was the case five years 
ago. 

Further exploratory studies will be made, 
with a view to determining the validity of th 
new check-list and to identify the factors ac- 
counting for changes in the relative ranks 0! 
some institutions for which there is no apparent 
reason at present. 

The speaker sought to emphasize that his as 
sociation recognizes the validity of criticisis 
received regarding sample checking procedures 
used, and he indicated his hope for continuing 
cooperation. 

Dean Brumbaugh’s paper was followed by 1 
marks on “Accrediting Activities of the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools,” by A. F. Kuhlman, librarian of the 
Joint University Libraries in Nashville. |) 
Kuhlman began by mentioning the blow dealt to 
Southern college libraries by the Civil Wai 
The Southern Association was not founded witil 
many years later, in 1895. The relation of sec 
ondary-school work to college work is of great 
importance, so far as libraries are concerned 
The speaker described a_ provisional list 0! 
reference books especially prepared for the ass» 
ciation; and he spoke of the need for a trained 
college librarian to be attached to the secre 
tariats of the various regional accrediting agen- 
cies for field work. The college and university 
libraries in the Southern Association await thie 
report of the Shores committee with interest 

The concluding speaker, Charles F. Gosnell, 
librarian of the recently founded Queens o! 
lege (Flushing, N. Y.), spoke from his exper 
ence in building up a new library by extended 
purchases from such lists as Mohrhardt’s to! 
junior colleges, the Shaw lists and others. 
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f dates of publication in the lists permits 


hie representation, by subjects, of develop 
obsolescence in book titles (physies has a 
than elassies, for in- 


wh sharper decline 


nee). The speaker’s graphs suggested the 
es of organie deeay” drawn by biologists. 


R. Wilson, 
ol, the University ot Chicago, took ocea 


summing up the program of the evening, 


dean, Graduate Library 
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sion to mention favorably the new tendency to 
plan college libraries with divisional reading 
rooms. This arrangement has been found, in 
one recent instance, at least, to contribute most 
helpfully to improvement of certain departmen 
tal programs of instruction within the larger 
divisional grouping 
JACKSON EF. TOWNE 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEG! 


RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


REQUIREMENTS FOR MASTER’S DE- 
GREES FOR STUDENTS IN 
EDUCATION 


rpose and Scope. The purpose of this in 

ration was to ascertain the nature of certain 
urements for Master’s degrees for students 
education. A questionnaire was sent during 
chool year, 1938-39, to the 33 institutions 
are members of the Association of American 
versities. Replies were received from all the 
itions addressed. Two of these offer no 
in edueation, and the replies from two 
were not entirely clear. The present re- 


is therefore based on 29 questionnaire 


ies representing the following institutions: 


Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
Princeton University 


wn University 

ie University of 
\merica 

University Stanford University 


imbia University State University of Iowa 


Teachers College) University of California 
e University University of Chicago 
vard University University of Illinois 
ina University University of Pennsyl- 
lins Hopkins Uni- vania 
rsity University of Texas 
versity of Kansas University of Toronto 
versity of Michigan University of Virginia 
versity of Minnesota University of Wisconsin 
‘niversity of Missouri Washington University 
versity of Nebraska 
niversity of North 


Carolina 


Yale University 


The requirements for the Master’s degrees 
ch were particularly investigated are those 


at concern the reading knowledge of foreign 
nguages, the thesis, the 


eT 


mester hours of eredit required for the Mas- 


preparation of a 


rs degree and the transfer of graduate credits 


earned at other institutions. Some information 
was also obtained relative to several other mis 
cellaneous requirements. 

This report presents the findings with respect 
Master’s degree and the 
By the 
either the 


to both the regular 
special Master’s degrees in edueation. 
regular Master’s degree is meant 
Master of Arts degree or the Master of Science 
degree as compared with professional degrees 
in edueation, such as the Master of Edueation 
and Master of Arts in Education. The informa 
tion in this report concerning the regular Mas 
ter’s degrees deals, however, only with the 
requirements for students who are taking a 
graduate major in education. The requirements 
given in this report, therefore, do not necessarily 
apply to students whose graduate major is in a 
field other than education. 

The Regular Master of Arts Degree. In two 
of the 29 institutions on which this report is 
based the regular Master of Arts degree is not 
granted to students whose graduate major is 
in the field of edueation. This part of the re 
port, therefore, includes only 27 institutions. In 
none of the schools is the regular Master of 
Science degree granted to students in education. 

Probably the greatest interest in the require 
ments for graduate degrees for students in edu 
cation has centered around the reading know] 
edge of foreign languages. In 17 of the 27 
institutions, a reading knowledge of a foreign 
language is not required for the Master of Arts 
degree. In four of these 17 institutions, under- 


graduate credits in a foreign language are 
aceepted in place of a reading knowledge at 
the graduate level. We may conclude, therefore, 
that 13 institutions have no language require- 
ments whatsoever. 


Among the 10 institutions that have a for 
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eign-language requirement, six demand a reading 
knowledge of one language and two require two 
languages. For the other two institutions this 
question was not answered. In none of the 
schools where a foreign language is required may 
additional course work in edueation be substi- 
tuted for it. 

The requirement concerning a thesis for the 
Master of Arts degree is by no means uniform 
among the institutions studied. In 13 of the 27, 
a thesis is required with no privilege of a waiver 
or the substitution of other work. In 10 of these 
institutions it must definitely be of a research 
nature, but this is not true of the other three 
schools. 

Among the 14 institutions that do not require 
a thesis, a number of different practices are 
employed. In seven of them, seminar papers, 
essays or themes may be substituted for a thesis. 
In six institutions, additional course work may 
be substituted entirely or in part for a thesis. 
In one school, 12 semester hours of additional 
work may be offered in place of the thesis but 
six of these must be earned through seminar 
papers. 

There is considerable variation with respect to 
the number of semester hours of eredit that 
must be earned at the various schools. In eight 
of the institutions where a thesis may be pre- 
sented, no credit in terms of semester hours is 
allowed for the thesis. In these institutions the 
number of semester hours to be earned through 
course work varies from 18 to 30. Twenty-four 
and 30 semester hours are most often required, 
each of these being reported on the replies from 
three schools. 

In 10 institutions, credit in terms of semester 
hours is granted for the thesis. The total num- 
ber of semester hours of credit required is either 
30 or 32, with 30 the more eommon. The num- 
ber of semester hours allowed for the thesis 
varies from three to 10, with four to six hours 
as the most frequent allowance. In two of the 
institutions where credit is granted for the 
thesis, the amount of credit varies within speei- 
fied limits. 

The number of semester hours required for 
the regular Master’s degree under a plan that 
does not inelude a thesis varies, in six institu- 
tions, from 24 to 32. In one institution, there 
is no definite requirement in terms of semester 





hours under the plan that does not inelude a 
thesis. The replies from several institutions 
where seminar or essay papers may be subst 
tuted for a thesis failed to give a clear statemen: 
of the practice in allowing semester hours oj 
credit for such papers. 

Practices vary considerably with respect + 
the transfer of graduate credits earned at othe 


~ 


institutions. Among the 27 institutions, nine 
permit the transfer of eredits with no majo 
restrictions; eight transfer credits under specia| 
circumstances, and eight do not accept eredirs 
earned elsewhere. This information is not aya 

able for the other two institutions. At the nin, 
institutions where eredits are aecepted from els 
where with no major restrictions, the number oj 
semester hours transferred varies from four t 


12. Six hours is the most common practice and 
that number is accepted in four institutions. At 
four of the eight institutions which transfer 
credits subject to certain limitations, the resi 
dence period may not be reduced although som: 
work completed elsewhere may be = applied 
toward the Master’s degree. At three others, 
some credits may be transferred by students who 
earned their Bachelor’s degree at these institu 
tions. At one school, students who show unusual 
promise may apply some work completed else 
where toward the Master’s degree, but the trans- 
fer of credit is not made until the student ha- 
been in residence a sufficient length of time t 
enable the faculty to evaluate the character ot 
his work. 

Special Master’s Degrees in Education. There 
seems to be a tendency to grant special Master’s 
degrees in education. The replies from 17 ot 
the 29 institutions included in the investigation 
indieate that such degrees are offered. Thi 
degrees most often granted are: the Master oi 
Edueation degree, seven institutions; the Master 
of Arts in Edueation degree, seven institutions, 
and the Master of Science in Edueation degree, 
six institutions. Another degree reported is the 
Master of Science in Practical Science. At some 
institutions more than one of these degrees are 
granted. 

Apparently it is not the practice in the inst 
tutions studied to require a reading knowledge 
of a foreign language for these special degrees. 
At only one institution is there such a require- 
ment. At another, a reading knowledge in 4 
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Master of Edueation degree if this is 


the 
eeded in the student’s research that is to form 
the basis for a thesis. 

The practice with respect to a thesis as a 
ite for the special degrees is not at all 


form. It appears, however, that a thesis is 
as generally required as is the case for the 
ecular Master of Arts degree. A thesis is most 

‘ten demanded of candidates for the Master of 
Education degree. Four of the seven institu 

ns offering the degree have this requirement. 
For the Master of Arts in Edueation degree a 

esis is required at only one of seven institu 
ns and for the Master of Science in Edueation 
one of six schools. At several schools, how 
ever, Seminar or essay papers must be submitted 
hy those students who do not prepare a thesis. 
Although complete information on this point was 
ot given in all the replies, it is safe to conclude 
that either a thesis, a seminar paper or an essay 
ist be submitted by the candidate for special 
decrees at about three fifths of the institutions 
ere such degrees are granted. 

rhe special degrees in education, like the regu- 

degrees, are usually granted under the super- 
sion of the graduate school. This is the prae 
tice at 12 of the 17 institutions granting these 
degrees. At four institutions, the special degrees 

e entirely in charge of the department, college 

r school of edueation. For one of the 17 schools 
this information was not given. 

Specialization in Graduate Work. An item 
was included in the questionnaire to ascertain 
at how many schools a candidate for the Master’s 
degree is permitted to present work in more than 
two fields. The replies from 20 of the 29 insti- 
tutions indicated that such a distribution of work 
is acceptable. Two plans are employed to con 
trol the presentation of credits in more than two 
fields. One plan permits the arrangement of a 
program largely in terms of the student’s needs. 
This is done under the supervision of the stu- 
dent’s adviser, the department head or some 
other authority in the department of edueation. 
Under the other plan, the amount of work that 
may be taken in departments other than educa- 
tion is limited in terms of semester hours. The 
questionnaire was not sufficiently detailed on this 
point, however, to give a satisfactory picture as 
to the nature of the limitation in this form. 
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Unde rgraduate Prerequisites n Education 
In a significant number ot institutions, there are 
requirements concerning the undergraduate work 
which must be met betore a student is admitted 
to graduate work toward a major in edueation 
for the Master’s degree. At 11 of the 29 insti 
tutions these prerequisites are prescribed in 
terms of semester hours, ranging trom 15 to 20 
hours. Fifteen semester hours, which is the re 
quirement at five schools, is most common. At 
one institution, the undergraduate requirement 
is flexible; it is indicated that from 18 to 24 
semester hours of work in edueation must. be 
completed betore the student is admitted to 
vraduate study. 

At 10 of the 29 institutions there is no rigid 
prerequisite with respect to undergraduate work 
in education. At these schools, the department 
head, the chairman of a department committee, 
or the student’s adviser is the authority who 
generally passes on the student’s undergradu 
ate preparation for graduate work. The Bache 
lor’s degree in itself meets all admission require 
ments for graduate work in edueation at two 
schools. 

Still another practice with respect to under 
graduate prerequisites is to require the comple 
tion of specified courses before admission to 
graduate standing. This plan is employed in 
two schools. For the other six of the 29 institu 
tions, this information was not given. 

Summary. The requirements tor the regular 
Master’s degree for students who major in edu 


cation may be summarized as follows: 


1. At more than one half « 


f the institutions a 
foreign language is not required. 

2. At more than one half of the institutions a 
thesis is not required. At most of the schools not 
requiring a thesis it is the practice to substitute 
for it either seminar papers or additional course 
work or both. 

3. There is noticeable variation among the insti 
tutions in the number of semester hours of gradu 
ate work that is required, but at most of them it 
is between 24 and 30 semester hours. In some 
schools credit in terms of quarter or semester hours 
is given for the thesis. The number of semester 
hours of credit required for the Master’s degree in 
general is less at those institutions where credit is 
not given for the thesis. 

4. At more than one half of the institutions there 


is some provision for transferring credit for courses 
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tuken ¢ hey Phere ire isunlly some restric- 
tior nount of eredit that may be trans- 
ferred 

} , 

The p etic th re pect to special Master’s 

degre n edu on are as tollow 

At more than one half of the nstitutions 
speci Mai ! legrees in ed ition are granted. 
hese ! | led about equa among the Master 
of Kd m, Master of Arts in Edueation and 
Master of Science in Education degrees. 

9 A foreign language is required for these 
special degrees at onlv one of the 1j I is where 
they are granted. 

} There is no uniform practice concerning the 
thesis, but approximately one half tl schools 
require her i tl Is Or seminar papers, 

4. At most of the institutions where they are 
offered, special degrees are conferred by the gradu 
ite school rather than the school or college of 
education 

The investigation also indicated that: 

1. At most institutions graduate students in edu 
cation may take courses In more th in two fic lds. 

>. Then is no uniform” practice concerning 
indergraduate prerequisites for a graduate major 
in education. Among institutions that have a 


definite requirement, the most common one is 15 


semester hours. However, in a noticeable number 


institutions, there is no specified amount of 


of the 


undergraduate work in education that is required 


before a student may be admitted to graduate 
study. 
J. Minor Gwynn 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
0 EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
WILLIAM T. GRUHN 
\ \ PROFESSOR 
OF Ip ATION 
UNIVE ITY OF CONNECTICUT 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
Bg. WwW. B: Britain’s Blockade (Oxford 
World Affairs, No. 38). Pp. 32. 
Oxford, England. 1940. 3d. 


CLARKE, 
Pamphlets on 
Clarendon Press, 
net. 


The objectives and | 


methods of this blockade, and its 


relation to the strategy of air-bombing; the position 
of specific classes of raw materials (of which the 
erucial example is oil); the problem of the time 
factor; the question of food supplies, both in the 


enemy countries and in the occupied territories. 


CorFMAN, Harotp Cor. ‘‘ Fifty Years of Accom- 


plishment.’’ Bulletin of George Williams Col- 
lege, Vol. XXXV—December 15, 1940, No. 3, 
Pp. 20. Published by the college. 1940, 


History, ideals, activities of George Williams Col- 


Vou. 53, No. 


19¢ 
1500 


lege, an institution founded and conducted under ¢} 

auspices of the YMCA, Chicago. 
‘*Crime and Delinquency of Texas Negro Youth 
Growing Out of the Present Economie and Social] 
Changes.’’ Proceedings of the Eleventh Edy 
cational Conference of the Prairie View State 
Normal and Industrial College. Bulletin, Vo), 
32, No. 1, November, 1940. Pp. xiii+76. Pub 
lished by the college, Hempstead, Tex. 1940, 
Including (1) “Historical Background of the Con 
ference’; (2) “The Nature and Extent of the Prob 
lem of Crime and Delinquency in Texas”; (3) “Com 
parison of Delinquent and Non-Delinquent Negro 
Youths in Texas’; (4) “Attitudes of Texas Negro 
Citizens toward the Problem of Crime and Delin 
quency.” 
ANTON, J. PERIAM, and MAURICE F. TAUBER (com 
piled by). Graduate Theses and Dissertations, 
1894-1940 (Temple University Sullivan Memo 


rial Library Studies). Pp. vii+93. Published 
by the university. 1940. 
Lists 961 titles, of which 562 (58 per cent.) repre 


sent education as the major subject. 


Haut, W. F., and HeLen. My Dog Lucky. Py, 


189. Illustrated. Beekley-Cardy, 1632 Indiana 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 1940. $0.80. 
For grades 3—5 

The Merrill-Palmer School—An Account of. Its 


First Twenty Years, 1920-1940. Pp. 69. 
trated. Published by the school. 1940. 
A sketch of the development of a private school that 
has made outstanding contributions to the scientifie 
study of educational problems, 


Moore, ELEANOR M. Youth in Museums, 


I}lus- 


Pp. ix + 


115. Illustrated. University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 1941. $2.00. 
Something of the work and problems of children’s 


museums in various sections of the country. 
study was made possible by a generous grant 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Report of the Comptroller for the fiftieth fiseal 
year ended June 30, 1940, of The University of 
Chicago. Pp. 114. Published by the univer 
sity. 1940. 

RUSSELL, JOHN DALE (compiled and edited by). 
‘*Student Personnel Services in Colleges and 
Universities.’’ Proceedings of the Institute for 
Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions, 


This 


from 


1940, Vol. XII. Pp, ix+300. The University 
of Chicago Press. 1941. $2.50. 


Discussing (1) the obligation of the institution to 
its students; (2) administrative organization for 
student-personnel services; (3) institutional provi 
sions for understanding students; (4) interpretation 
and use of data in counseling students; (5) the out 
of-class life of the student; (6) evaluations of stu 
dent-personnel services. 

SMITH, CHARLES M., and Mary M. Ross. A Guide 
to Guidance (Prentice-Hall Psychology Series 
Pp. xvi+ 400. Prentice-Hall. 1941. $3.00. 
Practical techniques for organizing and operating a 
guidance service. 

Stack, HERBERT J., DoN CASH SEATON and FLOR 
ENCE SLOWN Hype. Safety in the World of To- 
day. Pp. xii+372. Illustrated. Beckley-Cardy. 
1941. $1.20. 

A text-book in safety education with particular at 
tention to relating the material to the everyday 
experiences of boys and girls. Grades 7-9. 


Wiupur, Ray LyMAn. Human Hopes. Pp. x4 
367. Stanford University Press. 1940. $3.00. 
Addresses and papers on education, citizenship and 
social problems,—the third volume of addresses by 
the president of Stanford University. _The writer 
forcefully brings messages of counsel and inspiration 
based on his rich and varied experience. To be re 
viewed in a later number of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 





